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ROM 1846 to 1856 was 
43 fe time of prosperity in 

Waynor. Abundant crops 
were raised, for most of the 
farms were new, and as yet 
the soil was rich enough with- 
out fertilizers. The storekeepers 
at the ‘‘ Center’’ shared in 
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the general prosperity. Savings 








the open safe door caught his 


eye, and he knew what had 
happened. 
He was conscience-stricken 


What would Chapman say to 
him? What would Barron say”? 
What would everybody say? It 
would all come out that he had 

















been calling on Elsie Dunn. 





were accumulating in farmhouse 
chests and bureau drawers ; and 

in the fall of 1851 Newell 
Chapman, who had been one of the 
selectmen for six years, proposed to 
start a savings-bank. 

That was then a new idea, but it 
found favor at once. Chapman be- 
came president, and Henry Barron 
was named as cashier. ‘The neces- 
sary legal steps for incorporation 
were taken that winter, and in March 
the Waynor Savings- Bank opened for 
business in a room at the rear of 
Henry Barron’s shoe-store, rent-free. 

Very little expense was incurred. 
The president and even the cashier 
served without salary. The office 
furniture consisted merely of a desk 
and two chairs, a table, two blank 
books and a small iron safe of most 
primitive construction. The cashier 
carried the key of the safe in his 
pocket along with his jack-knife. 

‘There was little fear of professional 
bank robbers in those days. I do not 
think that these inopportune gentry 
had even been heard of in Waynor. 
The sole use anticipated for the safe 
was that it might afford security in 
case of fire. 

President Chapman was a long- 
headed Yankee, who knew how to 
invest funds safely, and almost every 
prosperous farmer in town was a 
trustee. Bank examiners were not 
needed. 

Chapman and Barron were shrewd 
and close, but strictly honest. It had 
not occurred to bank presidents then 
to use deposits for stock speculations. 
People brought in their savings, and 
Chapman and Barron invested them 
as fast as they could in mortgages, 
bearing the legal six per cent. inter- 
est, with sometimes a ‘‘bonus’’ in 
advanee, which was also legal where 
both parties agreed on it at the out- 
set. 

In 1856 the bank had in investments 
a hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars, 
not a dollar of it drawing less than six per 
cent., and much of it more, owing to Chap- 
man’s shrewdness. 

The entire bank expenses that year—largely 
costs of foreclosures of mortgages, registration 
fees, and so forth, with some necessary travelling 
expenses on the part of the president and cashier 
—were seventy-eight dollars and twenty cents. 

This was before the great financial panic of 
1857. That crisis, however, was little felt 
by the Waynor bank. The deposits were in 
farm mortgages, upon which the panic had no 
effect. 

But during the season of 1856 we heard of 
a savings-bank robbery for the first time in our 
state. The bank at B. had been entered by 
hight and the door of the safe broken open. 
Every one felt that it was a crime too audacious, 
too outrageous to have been committed by any 
ordinary person or resident of the town; and 
the idea prevailed at once that it was the work 
of some new and desperate kind of reprobate. 

President Chapman called a meeting of our 
Savings-bank trustees to talk over this new 
danger. He was a wary man. What had 
happened in B. might happen in Waynor, he 
said. If such daring rascals were roving about 
the country it behooved us to be on our guard ; 
for the bank often had considerable sums of 
money in the safe. 

From accounts of the robbery at B., it was 
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conceded that no safe door or brickwork could | 


thstand such resolute rogues. Chapman came 
’ the conclusion at once that a watchman was 
1e safest precaution. 

But to hire. a watchman at a dollar a night 
‘S a piece of extravagance that shocked the 
\inds of the trustees. Chapman himself recoiled 
rom it. Three hundred and sixty-five dollars 

ear was not to be thought of. 

Chapman held to his idea, however. He and 
arron fixed up a little sleeping-room directly 
ver the bank, and by judicious persuasion pre- 
viled on a young fellow, named Pinckney 
nbridge, to sleep there. Then Chapman— 
‘ho never took a cent in payment for his own 
services—worked privately for two days on a 
contrivance for waking young Danbridge in 
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“I'M GOING AFTER THE DOCTORI” 


case the safe in the room below was approached 
in the night. 

In some way a wire was conducted from 
beneath the floor boards in front of the safe, up 
the wall and through the floor of the chamber 
to a clock alarm. If any one trod on that board 
in front of the safe door the alarm would go off 


| close by Pinckney’s head. 


What he had to do then was to throw up his 
chamber window and fire a double-barreled gun, 
which would wake not only Barron, who lived 
in a house directly across the street, but every 
one else in the vicinity. 

Chapman arranged it all himself, even to the 
loading of the gun; and he or the cashier looked 
to the wire every evening at six o’clock, when 
they locked up, for the Waynor Savings-Bank 
of those days was open from seven o’clock in the 
morning till six in the evening. 

For sleeping there Danbridge was to receive 


| ten dollars a year and his room rent; and Chap- 


man did not fail to impress on his mind, at 


frequent intervals, a profound sense of his | 


responsibility to the bank and to the public. 
There is no doubt that Pinckney felt it. 

One might have doubted it, however, for he 
was a great, smiling youth, loose-jointed, and 
very lathy to look at. He and his mother had 
come to Waynor from Norfolk, Virginia, four 
years before, and Pinckney, now eighteen or 
nineteen years old, worked in Long’s wool- 
carding mill at the lower end of the village. 

He slept over the bank for a year or more; 
and it was one of Chapman’s rules that he 
should be in his room every night at half past 


Barron and Chapman had gone home, supposing 
that he was snug in bed up-stairs. 

This was all very wrong, of course, as the 
event proved. For the bank robbers really came 
one night in August, while Pinckney Danbridge 
was making a protracted call at the other end of 
the village. 

There were two of the robbers, and one of 
them, as afterward transpired, knew the place 
very well. The night was wet and foggy, on 
the dark of the moon, but the robbers pried up 
a side window of the bank room and entered 
without difficulty. 

Beyond doubt they trod on the board by the 
safe and set off the alarm up-stairs. But no 
Pinekney was there to fire the gun. The robbers 
appear to have heard the alarm, and beat a 
retreat for the time being; but as no one stirred 
they went back and wedged open the safe door 
at their leisure. 

There were, as it happened, about eleven 
thousand dollars in the safe, besides promissory 
notes, mortgages and other papers of value to 
\the bank. The men took all these, put their 





| 


| booty in an old leather valise, and decamped | 


| by the window, as they had entered. One can 
| but smile to think how easily a bank could be 
robbed in 1857. ‘There were no time locks or 
chilled-steel vaults to contend with then. 

But it chanced that Pinckney was now tip- 
toeing his way back to his bedchamber, and 
in the fog and darkness he nearly ran into 
the robbers as they emerged from the narrow 
alleyway between the shoe-store and the build- 
ing next to it. He was stealing home so 





nine. Chapman took no chances of a boy’s 
carelessness. He or Barron wound that clock 


and set the alarm every night. 
The apparatus was all right, and would have | 
worked according to schedule every night of 
the month and year. But Pinckney had become 
enamored of a maiden living at the other end 
of the hamlet; and it has to be said of him that | 
he fell into a habit of making long calls at her | 
house in the evening. Bashfulness in part 
may have led him to conceal these visits. But 
it has also to be related that he was accustomed | 
to go to his room over the bank at eight o’clock, 
and leave it privately later in the evening, after | 





quietly that the robbers did not hear him, 
but he heard them; in fact, he had heard them 
getting out at the window, and _ surmised 
instantly that mischief was on foot. He stood 
quite still as the two men hurried past him, 
and he heard them go down the middle of 
the road, so as to make no noise on the plank 
sidewalk. 

Pinckney’s suspicion was fully confirmed 
when, on going in between the buildings, he 
found the bank window open. Owing perhaps 
to these nocturnal trips, he carried matches 
in his pocket. Striking one, he held it in at 
the window. Even by the fitful light it gave 





And now the bank’s money was 

gone and he was to blame for 

it! Even while he stood there, 
striking matches, the robbers were 
escaping with all that money. He 
ought to follow them and see where 
they went. 

That to have been what 
passed through Pinckney’s mind, and 
it accounts for what he did. For 
instead of giving an alarm, he ran like 
a fox down the road after the robbers. 

The miscreants had a wagon and 
horse, which they had left at the 
lower end of the village, hitched in 
achurch horse-shed. Pinckney heard 
them back out and heard the chafe- 
iron squeak as they turned and drove 
away along the country road to the 
southward. 

It was too dark to see them, but he 
ran on, and for a mile or more kept 
within hearing distance of the wagon. 
He was a long-legged youth and a 
good runner. ‘They drove fast, how- 
ever, and gradually drew out of 
hearing. 

The pace, too, had begun to tell on 
Pinckney, and he now realized that 
he would be unable to follow them 
far. He was near the old Chase 
farm, a mile below the village, and 
pulled up to get breath and think 
what to do. 

As he stood there he heard the 
step of some animal, and made out 
the head and neck of a horse, look- 
ing at him over a gate by the road- 
side. The horse was standing in a 
stable-yard. 

Pinckney knew the Chase boys 
and, indeed, knew the horse. He 
considered the necessity so urgent 
that, without stopping to wake the 
family, he entered the stable, and by 
striking another match, found the 
head-stall of a harness; and having 
bridled the horse, he mounted, bare- 
back, and went on in pursuit of the 
wagon. In the course of an hour he 


seems 


| heard the wagon ahead, and then followed on 


more cautiously for several miles. He was not 
cautious enough, however, for at the foot of a 
long hill in the town of Roland the robbers 
either heard the horse’s hoofs behind, or from 
some other circumstance suspected that they 
were pursued. They stopped in the shadow of 
some pines a little off the road and lay in wait 
there. 

It had now begun to grow light a very little, 
for it was past three o’clock in the morning. 
Pinckney came on and did not see the team till 
he was within a few yards of it. He pulled up 
then, very suddenly and with good reason, for 
there stood the two men with derringer pistols 
pointed at his head. 

**Halt, you!’’ one of them called out, in a tone 
so savage that it made the young fellow quake. 

“Where are you riding to?’ the other de- 
manded. 

Pinckney was scared, but his wits stood him 
in good stead. Otherwise he would probably 
never hawe gone much farther. 

**I’m going after the doctor!’’ he replied. 

“Oh, you are,’’ said the one who had halted 
him. ‘‘Who’s sick? What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘*There’s a new baby at our house,’’ said 
Pinckney. ‘*‘They got me up and sent me in 
an awful hurry for Doctor Davis.’’ 

The two men looked at one another a moment. 
Then they laughed. ‘‘Go on, you yoho!”’ one 
of them said. 

Pinckney put the horse to a gallop, and rode 
on ahead of them for as much as a mile; then 
coming to a cross-road he turned off on it, and 
leading his horse into some bushes, waited for 
the robbers to pass. 

They came along in the course of a few 
minutes and drove by, keeping the main 
road. 

Pinckney waited until they were well out of 
sight, for he knew that it would not do for him 
to let them catch sight of him again. 
it was getting lighter, and he could follow their 
track in the sandy road, all the better that there 
had been rain earlier in the night. 

When they had been gone for fifteen or twenty 
minutes he followed them on the main road 
again, till between six and seven in the morning. 


Besides, 














He met one team, but was still able to follow 
the track of the wagon ahead. 


approaching the sea; and soon after this, as 
he cantered on, he came to a little collection of 
houses, stores and a tavern, known as Lom- 
bard’s Corners. ‘The wagon track turned in 
at the tavern. 














They were now in the town of Warmouth, | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





This gave Chapman a clue as to the direction 
the thief had taken. 
‘*We’ll have him!” 
run the rascal down!’’ 
They summoned Swett, the sheriff, and 
hitched up two of the fastest horses the place 
i By half past seven the president, 


he exclaimed. ‘‘We’ll 





| cashier, sheriff and Hubbard, the schoolmaster, 


As soon as Pinckney saw where the track | then a powerful young man, were off on the main 


ended, he turned back, and 
hitching his horse at a barn 
out of sight, went round in 
the rear of the tavern and 
entered the stable by a side 
door, behind the horse-stalls. 
A-very sweaty horse, with the 
harness still on, stood in a 
stall, eating oats, and there 
was a muddy wagon in the 
stable which had evidently 
just come in. 

Pinckney noted this at a 
glance, also a fresh-faced, red- 
headed boy, apparently twelve 
or thirteen years of age, who 
was shelling ears of corn and 
feeding a flock of hens and 
turkeys outside the door. 

He said ‘‘Hallo!’’ to the 
boy, and coming through the 
stable, asked him if he had a dozen eggs of his 
own that he would sell. 

“‘Guess so,’’ replied the boy, grinning, with 
a glance toward the tavern door. ‘‘What’ll you 
give me ?’’ 

‘Ten cents,’’ said Pinckney. 

With another glance at the tavern eptrance, 
the boy came into the stable and softly closed 
the great door. 

‘‘T’ll get you a dozen,’’ said he, 
promise not to tell.’’ 

“TI won’t say a word,’’ replied Pinckney. 
And while the lad was making a collection of 
eggs from several hiding-places of his own, he 
asked him whose wagon and horse it was that 
had just come in. 

‘*Don’t know,’’ replied the boy. ‘‘My, but 
they’ve been drivin’! Heard ’em tell the old 
man that they was sheriffs, chasin’ a hoss thief. 
Said they wanted to feed their hoss and get 
breakfast just as quick as they could.’’ 

‘Where are they now ?”’ asked Pinckney. 

**Eatin’.”’ 

““They didn’t know there was anybody in 
the stable here when they drove in,’ continued 
the boy, counting his eggs. ‘‘But I was here, 
milking the cow. I was sitting down low on 
the stool, snug up to the cow, behind the 
stanchel boards. They looked round, and one 
of them said something kind of queer.’’ 

‘*What did he say?”’ Pinckney asked. 

‘Said, ‘We’d better not carry it into the 
house. The folks might notice it and think it 
strange. Better put it out of sight here some- 
where, till we start.’ ’’ 

‘Did you see what it was they had?” 
Pinckney inquired, with growing interest. 

‘*Yes, I peeked through the stanchel boards. 
It was some kind of a leather bag,’’ said the 
boy. ‘‘And I’ll bet it’s got pistols in it. 
Sheriffs always has pistols, you know.’’ 

‘*Did you see where they put it?’’ Pinckney 
asked, quickly. 

‘*They put it in the old winnowing-mill, there 
by the mow,”’’ said the boy. ‘‘One of them 
hoisted up the fan end and set it in under the 
fliers. But you’d better not touch it,’”’ the boy 
aided. ‘‘It’s got pistols in it.’’ 

Pinckney thought rapidly. ‘‘You must get 
me something to put these eggs in,’’ he said to 
the boy. ‘‘I cannot carry them in my hands. 
Get me a basket, or a small box or a bag.’’ 

** Perhaps I can find a little bag somewhere,’’ 
said the boy, doubtfully. 

‘‘Quick, then, before any one comes out!’’ 
exclaimed Pinckney. 

The boy disappeared through a passage into 
the ell, extending from the stable to the tavern, 
and the instant he was gone, Pinckney looked 
under the ‘‘fliers’’ of the red fanning-mill. 
Ilidden away there was an old leather valise, 
tied up with a bit of rope. It was quite heavy, 
and when Pinckney shook it, gave forth an 
unmistakable chink of silver money. . 

He slipped the rope enough ‘to peep in, and 
could distinguish bundles of papers and packages 
of what seemed to be bank-bills. He felt sure 
that it was the contents of the bank safe, and 
without waiting to conclude the transaction in 
eggs, snatched up the valise, ran out at the side 
door of the stable and back to his horse. 

Fortune had strangely favored him, as she 
sometimes does favor people at hard spots in 
their lives. If he could but get back to Waynor 
with that valise, he hoped that the recovery of 
the money would in some degree palliate his 
sins of omission as watchman; and he rode as 
fast as the tired horse would go. 

Meanwhile the robbery of the bank and the 
mysterious absence of Pinckney Danbridge had 
been discovered at Waynor promptly at. six 
o’ clock that morning. The village was thunder- 
struck, and knew not what to think. Barron 
was winazed; Chapman was furious. He ex- 
amined Pinckney’s bedroom with suspicion, 


ELSIE 


“if you’ll 


was himself the robber. The hamlet seethed 
with indignant excitement. 
Then came tidings that a horse had been 


stolen during the night, at the Chase farm. 








road in hot pursuit. They 
met Pinckney Danbridge eight 
miles below the village. He 
was sternly halted and bidden 
to give an account of himself. 
True, he was going the right 
way, not the wrong, but sus- 
picion had been making havoe 
with his reputation. 

Pinckney made no mistake 
this time, however. Chap- 
man’s grim eye was on him, 
and he told the whole story, 
with no attempt to excuse 
himself. Chapman and Bar- 
ron meanwhile were examin- 
ing the valise. They smiled 
again. The money and notes 
were all there. 

‘*But we must catch the ras- 
cals!’ cried Chapman. ‘‘We 
must chuck them into the state prison before 
they do any more damage.’”’ 

Barron went back with Pinckney and the 
money, to restore the horse and make explana- 
tions. But Chapman, the sheriff and the school- 
master continued in pursuit of the robbers. By 
dint of hard driving they reached Lombard’s 
between ten and eleven. 

At the tavern a singular state of affairs 
prevailed. The two bank robbers, who declared 
themselves to be officers of justice in pursuit 
of a horse thief, had immediately missed their 
valise and raised a commotion, pretending that 
their handcuffs and warrant had been stolen 
from the wagon. They had so threatened the 
landlord that the poor man was much terrified ; 
and they had searched first the stable, and then 
the house, from cellar to attic. The red-headed 


DUNN. 





boy, for reasons of his own, appears to have 
remained close-mouthed. 

The rogues were ransacking a closet in the 
ell when the Waynor party drove up, but 
catehing sight of the newcomers, both of them 
escaped by a back window and ran across a field 
toward a tract of woodland. 

Chapman and the schoolmaster are said to 
have overtaken and captured one of the robbers ; 
but the sheriff lost his man in the woods, and 
he was never caught. Nor did they bring the 
one whom they captured to Waynor. For, in 
point of fact, a most disagreeable surprise 
awaited Chapman when he took a look at his 
prisoner’s face. 

It was none other than his wife’s younger 
brother, Wallace Codman, the ‘‘black sheep’’ 
of the family, who had run away fifteen years 
before. His first visit home to Waynor had 
been for the purpose of robbing his brother-in- 
law’s bank. 

Neither the sheriff nor Master Hubbard could 
ever be brought to say anything of the matter, 
but a story came roundabout by the way of 
persons at Lombard’s tavern, that Chapman 
gave the ne’er-do-well a terrific ‘‘licking’’ with 
two horsewhips, using them both up on him, 
and then let him go with a promise to put him 
in the state prison if he ever showed his head 
at Waynor afterward. 

Chapman did this out of regard for his wife, 
and never told her. She died eight years after- 
ward without ever having heard of it. 

When the particulars of the robbery were 
known and talked over, Barron, the school- 
master and many others were of the opinion 
that some reward or token of appreciation 
should be given Pinckney Danbridge for the 
energy with which he had followed the robbers 
and recovered the bank’s property. 

But Chapman said, ‘“‘No. If he had attended 
to his business as he ought to have done, the 
bank would not have been robbed at all!’’ 

Pinckney’s mother was a New England 
woman, but for some reason they went back to 
Norfolk in the winter of 1860. Two years after- 
ward we heard that he had fallen, fighting for the 














the very last cent I’ll pay? He’s just making 
those loads small on purpose. There he comes 
now with John’s desk!’’ 

“*No,’’ advised the older woman, 
settle with him when it’s all done. You’re no 
match for a great hulking pirate like that 


“let John 


Petersen. He’s made up his mind to rob 
you, and he’! do it; you can see it all over his 
face.’’ 

All day long, with a barely perceptible pause 
at noon, the weary, shambling, short-winded 
horse crawled miserably back and forth with 
insignificant, undersized burdens. All day long 
Petersen laboriously loaded and unloaded his 
groaning dray. All day long the shiftless 
assistant, with his blue-overalled legs trailing 
in the dust, rode at the end of the vehicle to 
keep the loads aboard, while Petersen led, 
drove or supported his raw-boned horse. A] 
day long Mrs. Hargrave counted the trips, 
marking them down on paper. 

At any rate, she would not, she declared, 
pay for any extra loads. She would show 
John that his income was safe in her wifely 
hands, even if she could not deal altogether suc- 
cessfully with a hardened sinner like Petersen. 

The worried young housekeeper supposed 
that Petersen’s working day would end at six 
o’clock, but it did not. As at noon, the interval! 
between loads was merely a trifle longer than 
usual. 

Twilight deepened and night fell. Petersen 
still labored, the horse still crawled, the assist- 
ant with dangling legs still assisted, the dra) 
still threatened to drop to pieces as it rattled up 
and down the otherwise quiet street,” and Mrs. 
Hargrave and her mother-in-law still industri- 
ously counted the loads. 

‘*Tt’?ll take every cent of thirty-five dollars !’’ 
groaned Lucy, at nine o’clock, extricating a 
rocking chair from the heap and dropping dis- 
eonsolately into it. “‘Oh, I do wish John 
would come, but I know he’ll just hate me 
when he does! I wish I were dead!’’ 

‘*His train won’t be in for an hour yet,’’ 
said the older Mrs. Hargrave, endeavoring to 
conceal her own anxiety. ‘‘But don’t worry, 





** Lost Cause,’’ at the Battle of Cedar Mountain. 
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ALL DAY LONG .. 


| 8 phew Mrs. Hargrave, just six months 








| had nothing more definite to offer. 


married, and with all her worldly goods 

packed in a box car, was moving toa 
small town in Michigan, to which her beloved 
John had already been attracted by business. 
This town, she learned on her arrival, boasted 
but one vehicle capable of transporting her 
numerous belongings from the station to the 
new home, and this rickety affair, drawn by a 
broken-winded horse, belonged to a Swedish 
drayman named Olaf Petersen. 

“Be sure,’?’ John Hargrave, wise in city 
ways, had said to his young wife at parting, 
“*to make your bargain beforehand with the 
van driver. Otherwise he’ll probably overcharge 
you outrageously ; they always do. It cost me 
exactly fifteen dollars to get all our stuff from 
the house to the car.’’ 

“‘T’ll do my best,’’ promised Lucy. 

**I’m sorry I can’t look after it for you,” 
said John, stooping to kiss her, “but I’ve got 
to stay in town all day. Remember, Lucy, 
make your bargain first, and don’t consent to 
paying more than fifteen dollars.’’ 

But when inexperienced Lucy broached the 
subject of charges to Olaf Petersen, all that 
stolid Scandinavian would say was: 

“Vell, I don’t know, meesis. I can’t tole 
you yoost vat I schorge you until I got my yob 
feenish. I tole you then.’’ 

This of course did not please Mrs. Hargrave, 
but Petersen, stolid, obstinate and immovable, 
As his 
ancient chariot was the only visible connecting 


|link between the station and the Hargrave 
which soon grew to a conviction that the boy | 


house, the young woman was obliged to make 
the best of an unsatisfactory situation. 

But she began to worry at once. Petersen’s 
cold, 


pointed out with much perturbation to her! Hadn’t I better tell him that twenty dollars is| vor I von’t shange my price for nobotty. 





light-blue eyes, as the young woman | 


. THE WEARY, SHAMBLING, SHORT-WINDED HORSE CRAWLED 


BACK AND FORTH. 


mother-in-law, wore a shrewd, crafty expres- 
sion; and his heavy jaw, large nose and firm 
mouth were, she declared, clearly indicative of 
stubbornness. 

How was she, a little serap of a brown-eyed 
woman, afraid of a mouse, to drive any sort 
of a bargain with a great burly swindler like 
that? It made her simply ill, she declared, to 
think of it. 

The moving began. The narrow dray, far 
advanced in its second childhood, sloped toward 
the rear so much that the carrying of anything 
on casters was a precarious matter. The dis- 
tance fortunately was short, a matter of less than 
three blocks. 

Petersen, with a long-legged, silent assistant 
to keep the furniture from sliding off the rear 
end of the slanting dray, started in at seven 
o’clock, the morning of Mrs. Hargrave’s arrival. 
Necessarily the loads were exceedingly small, 
consisting in many instances of one solitary 
article, such as a couch, a buffet, a table or a 
big armchair. 


‘*My goodness,’’ exclaimed Lucy, “if that | an 


man is charging us by the load, it will take a 
small fortune to get that carload of stuff moved 
to the house! John’ll never forgive me if it 
costs more than fifteen dollars; besides, twenty 
is every cent I have. Oh, do you think it will 
take more than twenty ?”’ 

**Perhaps,’’ suggested the elder Mrs. Har- | 
grave, ‘‘he works by the hour. I’ve never 
moved, so I don’t know how they figure.’’ 

**That would be even worse. That wretched | 
old horse creeps like a rheumatic snail. At | 
this rate it’ ll be midnight before he gets through. 
I’m having him leave everything on the ground | 
floor, because I can’t risk delaying him a 
moment by having things carried up-stairs. 





| pay damages or replenish any live stock. 


Lucy. I can lend you ten dollars if you and 
John together haven’t enough.’’ 

‘*Ten won’t be a drop in the bucket!’’ 
groaned Mrs. Hargrave, forlornly. ‘‘'T wo 
men, a horse and a dray for fourteen hours, 
and the end is not yet. He means to 
make us pay for the men and the horse 
at so much an hour, and for the loads at 
so much a load. And look at this house! 
Not a single room settled, and goodness 
only knows where the 
bedelothes are! It’s 
taken all my time to 
count the loads.” 

‘*Mine, too,’’ ad- 
mitted her mother-in- 
law. 

At a quarter after 
ten John arrived, 
viewed the heaped-up 
furniture, heard the 
story, and ruefully 
fished a handful of 
change out of his 
pocket. His naturally 
cheerful countenance 
had grown dismal. 
Lucy held her breath. 

“Three dollars and 
forty-two cents is all 
I’ve got!’’ said John. 
‘*T don’t want to find 
fault, Lucy, but I do 
think you might have made some better arranze- 
ment with the man. That shark will just skin 
us alive.’’ 

It is probable that Lucy would have wept at 
that point if the shark had not staggered wearily 
in at the front door at that moment, with a 
piano leg under one arm and a clothes-wringer 
under the other. 

“*Vell,”’ remarked the drayman, adding these 
articles to the already tottering heap, ‘‘I tank 
I vor all trew vit my yob, tank goodness !”’ 

“Now, Mr. Petersen,’’ said John, putting 
on a bold front, ‘‘how much do I owe you””’ 

‘*Vell,’’ responded Petersen, “it vor an awful 
hard day’s vork—yoost awful hard.’’ 

‘‘How much,’’ demanded John, firmly, “ 
you want ?’’ 

**T york, an’ my horse she’s vork, an’ 
man she’s vork since seffen by the clock.’’ 

The Hargraves waited, but Petersen’s tongue 
was slower than his horse. 

‘*Well?’’ urged John, impatiently. 
‘*T have von man hired to hellup me all day, 
’ of course I have got to pay heem slhic’s 
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MISERABLY 


do 


my 


vi ‘ 

“*T understand,’’ said John. 

‘*My horse she vor dead tired on she’s less 

her vas neffer before so tired as now,”’ contin 

Petersen, mildly reproachful. ‘‘I tank I | 

to buy liniment for she’s legs.’’ 
“*That’s too bad,’’ returned John, 


‘*I’m sorry for the horse, but we didn’t agi 
Now 


eoidiy. 


to 


how much do you want for moving that fu 1i- 
ture? I warn you that I won’t submit.to bein 
| robbed.”? 

‘*Vell,”’ said Petersen, scratching his ! 
reflectively, ‘‘I tank maype you vas goil: 


kick on my price, but it von’t do you no ¢ . 


ad 
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makes my own price an’ I sticks by heem, an’ 
I von’t not shange heem. Maype you tank she 
yor too much, but [ vill not—’’ 

‘‘How much is it???’ demanded John, Lucy 
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and John’s mother, simultaneously. The strain 
was becoming unbearable. 

‘*Fife dollar an’ seffenty -fife cents alto- | 
gether,’’ replied Petersen, firmly. 
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By Prof. W. 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


DO not like to begin 
| I | my story of the earliest 

Americans by telling 
you that no one knows a 
thing about them; neverthe- 
less, that is strictly true. The 
best that can be done is to 
say something concerning the 
earliest Americans known. 

All the earliest Americans 
had more or less reddish skin, 
black eyes, large noses and 
straight, coarse black hair. 
There is a legend that long 
ago negro-like people with 
woolly hair came from New 
Guinea to South America in 
outrigger canoes, and took the coconut palm 
away with them. 

Books have been written to prove that the 
very ancient cave-dwellers of the Dordogne 
valley, who lived with the reindeer, followed 
the retreating ice away and away, until they 
found themselves in arctic America. ‘This 
would place the origin of the Eskimos in 
France, and they certainly are a polite, fun- 
loving race. 

Everybody has heard of the Guatusos in 
Nicaragua, who are called ‘“‘white Indians,’’ 
but if there is any Caucasian blood in their 
veins it is not ancient. You know the stories 
of the Norsemen and their creeping along the 
eastern coast of America from Greenland to 
Massachusetts. Romance is so much more 
charming than truth that it is hard to contra- 
dict these stories. 

But neither blacks nor whites, if such there 
were, left any impression on the earliest Amer- 
icans, who to our day keep their copper-colored 
skins, their deep-set dark eyes, their Roman 
noses, their hair resembling horses’ tails, and 
their skulls in shape like the very oldest that | 
have been found. 

In stature the earliest Americans had a very 
wide range, partly because there were different 
breeds or maybe races of them, but also because 
in some places Dame Nature was more lavish 
with her food supply. 

The far-famed Caribs, the first of our friends 
to meet Columbus, were scarcely sixty-two | 
inches in stature. Labrador Eskimos, the Fue- | 
gians, and some tribes in central Brazil were 
about as tall. The Greenland and Alaskan 
Eskimos, the people of British Columbia, the 
Pueblo Indians and some of their kin in Brazil 
measured between sixty-two and sixty - five 
inches. 

On the contrary, many American tribes from 
Alaska to Patagonia were above the average, 
and even tall—the Cheyennes were sixty-seven 
and six-tenths inches, and the Patagonians 
were reported to be seven feet, but that is a 
“tish story.’’ 

‘The great mass of the earliest known Ameri- 
cans belonged to neither extreme, however, but 
had good heads on their shoulders, their features 
were pleasing, and they were tallenough. Even 
the skulls that have been dug out of great 
depths, whether in Calaveras, California, or 
in Lansing, Kansas, or in South American 
caves, mark a people far above the lowest in 
the seale, 

Great interest is shown in the debate over 
the geological age of these human remains. At 
Trenton, in Minnesota, in Ohio, in the Indian 
‘Territory at Afton Spring, the relics of industry 
are found at great depths among old gravels or 
associated with bones of mastodons and other 
animals now extinct. 

The earliest Americans known spoke many 
hundreds of languages, which leaves the impres- 
Sion that they had been untold centuries in the 
western hemisphere. Some of these languages | 
belonged to great, wide-spread families, but | 
7 of them to little remnants of decayed 
Stocks, | 
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On a Well -Victualed Continent. | 
HERE were not more than ten million | 
souls in the whole western hemisphere | 
when it was discovered. If mankind-had | 

+n in the western hemisphere for untold ages, | 
“away back almost to the tertiary period of geo- 
logical time, it is difficult to understand how the | 
hiunber of persons should be so small. In the | 
eastern hemisphere, on the other hand, there | 
Were ten times the number of individuals to the | 
Square mile, 

What did the earliest Americans use for food 
and drink? Leaving out uninhabitable areas, 
America was, on the whole, a well- victualed | 








| ate from the pot. 
|eellar, kitchen, dining-room, parlor or bed- 
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continent. All round its coast were inexhausti- | 
ble ocean pastures, into which innumerable 
rivers poured their food supply. Up these 
rivers in the spawning season came vast schools | 
of fishes, bringing sustenance to the very doors 
of the Indians. | 

It was zeal for capturing these migratory | 
dwellers in the sea that enticed hundreds of | 
our kinsfolk to seek America after the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The inland bays, 
rivers and lakes were no less prolific of aquatic 
food of all kinds. 

There were enormous land-feeding grounds 
also for deer, musk-ox, moose, elk, moun- 
tain-sheep, mountain-goat, buffalo, antelope, 
bear and guanaco, not to mention many species 
of rabbits, squirrels and ‘‘such small deer,’’ and 
game-birds without number; and the earliest 
Americans hunted them all the year round. 

From this old-time American bill of fare 
must not be omitted wild fruits in abundance, 
roots of great value, acorns, beans, wild rice, 
and more than all, cassava, potatoes and maize, 
which had become domesticated in both North 
and South America. 

Our earliest Americans had learned to smoke 
tobacco, willow bark and other dried substances 
in pipes and cigarettes, to chew mescal and 








coca, and alas! in the maize-producing portions 
of middle and South America to ferment and 
perhaps distil intoxicating liquors. 

Every important spring in America was 
known to the red man, and each one is now an 
archeological site of great interest. Close by 
the spring was the camp. And the sources of 
water-supply were everywhére central points 
of their industrial arts, of the fine art of leisure 
moments, of the daily gossip and of the religious 
service. El Dorado, the gilded man, you know, 
was a new chief who, in Colombia, South 
America, was covered with gum, sprinkled 
with gold-dust, and sent to the sacred lake to 
bathe. 

At Afton, in the Indian Territory, was 
lately opened a spring into which, from time 
immemorial, precious objects had been thrown 
without stint. They included bones and teeth 
of mastodons in great numbers, leading rapid 
jumpers at conclusions to think that man had 
lived here many thousands of years ago in 
fellowship with the ugly beasts. 


The House: Outside and In. 


F TER food and drink comes the home, call 
IA) it shelter or fireside, as you will. Nature 
had stretched the American continent 
through nearly one hundred and forty degrees of 
latitude, so that among the varieties, more than | 
I can number, were the Eskimo dome-shaped | 
igloos of sod or snow, Canadian lodges of bark, 
skin teepees of the plains Indians, arbor wig- 
wams of the eastern United States, covered with 
mats, earth-mound lodges of the Pawnees, grass 
huts of Texas, plank houses 
of the North Pacific coast, | 
cave houses and pueblos of | 
the interior basin, dwellings | 
of clay or stone in Mexico, 
Central America and Peru, 
pile structures in Venezuela, 
barn frames covered with 
palm-leaf thatch all over the 
torrid zone, and poor shelters, | 
or toldos, of skin, entirely | 
open on one side, in Pata- | 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego. | 
Villages were collections 
of houses, arranged not in | 
streets, but by clans, and 
were permanent or movable. | 
The furnishings had regard | 
first to comfort. Skins in the north and ham- | 
mocks in the south were the beds. Chairs, tables 
and service were unknown. ‘The hunting tribes 
You would look in vain for 











ESKIMO, WEARING 
LABRET. 


room; a single enclosure served for all. But 
many tribes laid up store of food for time of 
need. 

The California Indians have granary baskets, 
cooking baskets, serving baskets, most beautiful 
gift baskets, and sleeping baskets for the babies ; 
/and the tribes everywhere else made pottery, 
some of which is of exquisite workmanship. 
The house, with its furniture, was always | 
| connected with the public hall for the leading 
men and the sacred place for religion. 

The ancient Mexicans, the Mayas of Yucatan, 


/and the Peruvians had progressed so far that 


| they built magnificent temples on areas specially 
set apart for them. Many of the edifices are | 


in cut stone. The walls are covered with 
carvings in relief, of surprising beauty and 
intricacy of pattern ; for the worshipers calendars 
were invented and are preserved in carvings, 
which now puzzle the decipherers. 

Imagine the earliest Americans arrayed in 
their picturesque costume of gay plumage, 
marching about these walls, singing their weird 
chants, and following, perhaps, a doomed man 
to the altar of sacrifice. 

Four hundred years ago they were interrupted 
in such services by the Spanish conquerors, 
whose exploits form one of the most thrilling 
chapters in history. 

Whether or not the earliest Americans brought 
the fashion of clothing and adorning their 
persons with them from the Eastern continent 


| need not be discussed. 


The Eskimo wore boots and _ stockings, 
drawers and breeches, undershirt and blouse. 
His hat was a hood, sewed to his blouse or 
parka, and he had mittens on his hands. All 
of these were made of skins, mostly with the 
hair on, and were prettily adorned with yokes, 
insertions and piping in different colors, sewed 
| with sinew thread so daintily that they might 
be the envy of any seamstress. 


With Studded Lips. 


OR jewelry and dress ornaments the 
Eskimos used the ivory tusks of the wal- 
rus, teeth of carnivorous animals, shells, 

feathers and pretty stones. They also tattooed 
their clan names on their faces, and had fallen | 
into the habit, which I cannot forgive, of 
wearing studs called labrets in buttonholes cut 
through their lips. 

In this barbarous fashion, however, they 
were far outdone by the Tlinkits of southern 
Alaska and the Botocudos, who lived along 
the eastern coast of Brazil, for these made 
themselves hideous by cutting a wide slit in 
their lip and wearing in it a stud two inches 
and even more in diameter. 

About the Straits of Magellan, fifty -two 
degrees south, lived the Fuegians, the southern- 


|most inhabitants of the world, and as nearly 


like the very earliest Americans as you can 
imagine. They were as poor 
and as forlorn as the Eskimos 
were thrifty and tasteful in 
dress. Shoes and stockings, 
clothes and underelothing 
they had none. Each man 
and woman owned a fur skin 
of some kind, hung to the | 
neck and pulled round to| 
the windward side of the 
body. Yet these abject speci- 
mens of humanity were fond 
of jewelry, and made neck- 
laces and other adornments 
of bones and iridescent 
shells. 

Between these extremes of 
Eskimos and Fuegians lived 
most of the ten millions of 
earliest-known Americans. They wore moc- 
casins or sandals, at least on great occasions, 
the height being chiefly a matter of latitude. 
The loin-cloth was universal also, and the 
mantle of hide or woven stuff, which later | 
became a blanket. But the first Americans | 
had no close-fitting garments and never wore | 








APACHE. 


| hats. The head was reserved for ceremony, 


the hair must be cut precisely according to 
rule, the feather or more elaborate bonnet had 
its prescribed mode, and any departure was far 
less pardonable in America than it would be in 
the courts of Europe. 

The mask was much used in all religious 
ceremonies, by the poorest tribes as well as the 
greatest. 

The long, trailing head-dress of eagle feathers 
worn by the Sioux, the immense carved masks 
of cedarwood used among the North Pacific 
tribes, the disguises of the Pueblo Indians of | 
2 Southwest, and the rich coverings of gaudy 
colors in Mexico and Central America are all 





|the very best that each people could do to 


identify-and magnify the office of the wearer, 
to please the spiritual beings and to symbolize 
the prayer in the costume. 


In the Polished - Stone Age. 


N ancient Peru, where weaving was 
greatly advanced, the official and relig- 

ious costume covered the whole body. 

And, among the other Americans, in such 
costume as was worn in public functions, even 
the foot-wear would be loaded with symbolism. 
The earliest Americans known were in the 


| polished-stone age, or the first metal grade or 


age of progress. I do not like the terms 
paleolithie age and neolithic age, because they 
smack too much of calendars. Besides, every 


| life, which was composed of clans. 











| but the inhabitants saw in the bones and teeth 


of rodents and sharks both implements and raw 
materials, and used them skilfully and artisti- 
cally. 

In crafts the men were fishers, hunters, 
foresters, carpenters, stone-workers, very primi- 
tive farmers, and to a very small extent, herds- 
men. 

Here and there the men were also excellent 
engineers. The vast mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley, the pyramids and stone temples of 
middle America, and chiefly the cyclopean 
structures and swinging bridges in the Andes 
are their best work. 

The women were cooks and purveyors, using 
open fires or small furnaces, baskets and troughs 


|of wood for boiling, with pots of clay and 


of stone. They were skin- 
dressers, tailors, spinners, 
weavers and potters, their 
fabrics reaching a high degree 
of excellence. The women 
were also the general beasts of 
burden, their weary backs be- 
ing here and there relieved by 
dogs or llamas, or professional 
porters in Mexico and Peru. 
The pride of the earliest 
Americans was their water 
craft. As they hated the open 
ocean, their coastwise trade 
was confined to the few 
archipelagos in southeastern 
Alaska, or among the Santa 
Barbara Islands, or in the waters about Panama, 
or off the Chilean coast and the shores of Brazil, 
but most of all in the Caribbean Sea. Excellent 
dugouts and balsas were invented to ply in these 





KIOWA. 


,open waters. 


More frequented than these, however, were 
the arctic seas and the landlocked bays and 
lakes and the huge rivers, Yukon, Mackenzie, 
St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Orinoco, Amazon and Rio de la Plata. 
Many thousands of miles were covered in skin 
kaiaks, bark boats, seagoing dugouts, coracles, 
pirogues—hollowed logs—and balsas of logs or 
reeds. 

Where the head waters of rivers were short 
distances apart, both canoes and freight were 
borne over portages. This immense system of 
travel routes was favorable to commerce, and 
hastened the growth of intelligence by bringing 
fresh suggestions to the tribes concerned. 


No Lack of Games. 


HE earliest Americans were fond of sport. 

The children amused themselves by imi- 

tating the serious occupations of their 
elders. Athletic games, such as ball play and 
tests of strength, were universal. Men and 
women were inveterate gamblers, practising 
rather games of chance than of skill; but a 
number of their games resemble those of the 
Old World. 

The family life of the earliest Americans was 
not at all like ours. It was a part of the tribal 
A clan 
consisted of a woman, who was supposed to 
have lived long ago, and all her descendants 
through her female posterity. To each clan 
there was a name, usually, but not always, of 
some animal or plant. 

A man, in marrying, kept his own clan 
| name, but all his children took the mother’s 
name. Every man had to marry into another 


| clan. In those tribes that had attained grades 
| of advancement where wealth in private owner- 


ship was recognized, the clan system broke 
down and children took the father’s name. 

The government of the tribe was by a council 
of wise men, and chiefs were like the modern 
superintendents placed at the head of an enter- 
prise by reason of fitness. In the more civilized 
nations of Central and South America there 
were taken the first lessons in monarchy. 

Most interesting of all facts about these 
earliest Americans are those 
of their intellectual and 
spiritual life. Only in very 
recent years have these been 
appreciated. Meanwhile 
many sources of information 
have been lost or forgotten, 
and of course as the material 
disappears the value set upon 
it increases. There were more 
than a thousand languages 
spoken in America, each of 
which was incomprehensible 
elsewhere. 

Owing to this myltiplicity 
of unwritten tongues the 
earliest Americans invented 
one of the most wonderful 
schemes of sign language, by 


CARIB, WHOSE PEOPLE 
MET COLUMBUS. 


means of which members of different stocks 


reader of The Youth’s Companion knows | could hold conversation, although they could 


very well what is meant by the term grade. 

In the progress of the earliest Americans | 
there is thought by some to have been at | 
various places a grade of people who were not | 
able to make fire or to smooth stone by pounding 
and rubbing it, or to polish, grind, saw, or bore 
| stone. All they could do was to chip flinty 
materials roughly. 


all this exquisitely in any materials. 


not understand a word of each other’s speech. 


Picture - Writing. 


HEY also had writing in the first grade, 
kindergarten, perhaps it should be called, 
for it was in pictures and parts of pictures, 


and in the more cultured nations one might call 
Well, the earliest-known Americans could do | their writing hieroglyphic. 
There | bone and ivory and stone, scratched on bark, 


It was etched on 


were some regions where there were no stones, | picked on boulders and rocks and carved on 














temples. In these writings were recorded the 
tales and myths of the tribes. 

When I tell you that these earliest Americans 
were only little children in their thoughts, 
considering really everything to be a living 
person, you can easily see how full of stories 
their minds would be. 

Nevertheless, these American pioneers had a 
vast deal of practical knowledge. 

Like the country boy, who knows where 
the best of nature’s gifts are to be found, 
and how to obtain them, these wild pupils 
of nature scoured the waters and lands for the 
best. 

The sedge could not hide its roots from the 
basket-maker; the earth seemed to reveal its 
treasures rather than conceal them from the 
good potters and stone-workers. By tapping on 
the tree the boat-builder heard a ‘ ‘sure enough’’ 
voice responding, ‘‘Here am I; take me.’’ 

In their religious practices they differed 
widely. 

The Eskimos believed in continued exist- 
ence after death, and even in the power to} 
return to life again, but they had no organized | 
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worship. The shaman was a man who could 
in some way frighten off the disease spirits. 
In their great festivals, at the going and the 
returning of the sun, masks were worn that 
were crowded with symbolism. 

Away from the arctic circle the heavenly 
world and our world were of one clan kinship. 
The gods were the clan brothers and sisters or 
near relatives of men and women. 

All worship took the form of feasts at which 
the heavenly guests had to be pleased or ap- 
peased before they would hear the requests of 
their human brothers. Everything in heaven 
or earth was personal, so that heaven lay close 
about them. 

The Mexican religion was like the Roman, 
only in a lower grade. Their temple of Janus 
was never closed. 

But the enlightened Maya near by, in 
Yucatan, called to mind no bloody rites on the 
walls of his shrines. Intellectually he was 
ahead of the Mexican, and his conception of 
the divine ones was more refined. In ancient 
Peru, almost under the equator, the sun was 
the supreme object of worship. 
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'T was a gracious errand upon which the 
| H | secretary was bound. The June morn- 
ing itself was gracious, steeped in sun- 
shine and arched by a blue and cloudless sky. 
The secretary found it hot. Certainly, from 
the cool, quiet vine-covered piazza of her own 
charming home, only a few blocks away, to 
the noisy avenue, with its clanging cars and 
rattling wagons, and its swarms of shouting, 
scrambling children, the change was a sudden 
one. 

But the secretary was accustomed to the con- 
trast. It was one of the reasons for the very 
existence of the club in which she held the 
office indicated by her title. 

This club was composed of girls who, like 
herself, belonged to the ‘ ‘old families,’’ residents 
of Overlea in those quiet days before the great 
city arose in its might and fell upon the peace- 
ful little suburb, with every intention, appar- 
ently, of swallowing it whole. 

The girls of Overlea had always been fond 
of clubs. The mission of this particular one 
was, metaphorically speaking, to scatter sun- 
shine along the stony paths of those less fortu- 
nate than its members. 

The secretary might have been better fitted 
to scatter sunshine on this particular morning, 
perhaps, had her own mood partaken a little 
more of the brightness of the day. She was 
not—she felt the truth herself pensively—she 
was not altogether happy. 

True, she looked forward to a great pleasure 
in the near future—to no less a thing than a 
journey to California, planned with the most 
lavish care and generosity by her parents for 
their dear and only daughter. 

When the secretary—her name was Helena 
—had first heard the details of this plan, she 
had felt that her cup of delight was full. Later 
several annoying things had occurred to blight 
the first blossom of her joy. 

In the first place, it had been thought best 
to invite her cousin Ruth, who lived in Phila- 
delphia, to go with her; and naturally the two 
girls would share the same room throughout the 
journey. 

Now the secretary was a fastidious creature, 
and all her belongings were fine and dainty like 
herself, and kept in the most exquisite order. 
Ruth was a nice girl, a jolly girl; but she was 
used to the easy ways of a large family, and | 
as careless and happy-go-lucky as the secretary 
was precise. 

She would do all sorts of irregular, discon- 
certing things. She would be just as likely as 
not to pick up pins and ribbons that did not 
belong to her, without ever knowing the differ- 
ence, and pack them anyhow; and, in general, 
she would create a most unwelcome confusion 
in the secretary’s little personal domain of 
regularity and order. 

Then the dressmaker had made a really fatal | 
mistake in the fitting of the all-important travel- | 








kindness of his heart that because it was expen- | 
sive and handsome it must be just the thing, | 


a 


of the earth. If ever there was a spot where 
these qualities were most obviously needed, it 
was the abode of Mrs. McQuinn, whose name 
headed the list in the secretary’s hand. 

The secretary had met Mrs. McQuinn upon 
certain occasions when she had been called in 
to do some extra scrubbing in the house, and 
she knew her for a worthy woman, in whose 
breast it would be well to inspire some of those 
higher ideals of happiness and the value of life 
which were discussed with so much enthusiasm 
in the meetings of the club. 

Mrs. McQuinn lived in the basement of one 
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“KATY'S 


of the tenement houses on the avenue, her 
husband being the janitor of the building. 
Having descended the steps and knocked several 
times, with no other response than the barking 
and scrambling of some small dogs within, the 
secretary pushed open the door and entered. 

Coming from the hot sunshine without, she 
found the gloom here like the very blackness of 
midnight. 

Accompanied by the dogs, she groped her way 
down a long passage toward what appeared to 
be the distant glow of a fire. 
she passed dim and indescribable heaps of 


of young voices, singing lustily, 


On one side | 








I was just gettin’ the children 
out of the tub. The boys has had their baths 
—they’re in the parlor, dressin’. You may 
hear John Oscar squealin’ now, if you harken.’’ 

‘*Don’t—don’t let me keep you,’’ hesitated 
the secretary, somewhat disconcerted by the 
circumstances under which it was evident her 
mission must be accomplished. 

**Well, now,’”’ said Mrs. McQuinn, heartily, 
‘*if you could wait until I get some clo’es on to 
them. Irene’s helpin’, but it’s much as she 
can do to manage ’em dressed, and ondressed 
there’s no keepin’ ’em anywheres. Down, 
Foxy! You like dogs, Miss Melville? I’ll be 
back in a minute.”’ 

She vanished, and subsequent sounds indi- 
cated that under her vigorous hands the dress- 
ing was being speedily accomplished. The 
secretary now observed for the first time a fat 
baby seated in a dilapidated carriage in the 
corner, and regarding her with a patient and 
unwinking gaze. 

She had only time to note further, with dis- 
approving eyes, the unwashed breakfast dishes 
on the table and the coffee-pot on the stove, 
and various other signs of that disregard of 
order and precision so fatal to genuine and 
lofty living, when the door burst open again 
to admit a troop of young McQuinns, all glee 
and shining cleanliness from their damp locks 
to their frisking toes. 

After them came Mrs. McQuinn, panting, 
radiant with triumphant good humor. 

** Now, then,’’ she cried, dropping down 
upon a box and pulling one of the children 
toward her by the hair, ‘‘we can visit whilst I 
finish! Katy, hold still till I braid you up!’’ 

“*T don’t think I knew your family was so 
large,’’ ventured the secretary, trying to count 
the children, and finding it impossible because 
of their wild mixing up with the rapturous 
dogs. 
‘Oh, there ain’t so many,’’ said Mrs. 
McQuinn, waving her comb impartially at the 
group. ‘‘ They ain’t all mine. That little 
dark one, she’s Lily Huppensteiner, from the 
third floor. She loves to get a bath with the 


Down, Daisy! 


GOT THE CREAM-PUFFI" 


other children, don’t you, Lily 2’? She pressed 
the little alien’s dark head against her knee 
with that pure motherly love which knows no 
distinctions in its tenderness. 

**You see,’’ she continued, proudly, ‘‘ we’re 
goin’ on an excursion to Coney—that is, we’re 
goin’ if we can catch the boat. It’s Irene’s 
birthday we’re celebratin’—she’s fourteen 
to-day, ain’t you, Irene?” 

She nodded radiantly at Irene, a bashful, 
overgrown girl, who was ‘‘braiding up’”’ one 
of her little sisters, and who colored with shy 


| and silent rapture at her mother’s words. 
ling gown; and the bag which her brother | things—coal, wood, old furniture, boxes and | 
Richard had bought her, supposing in the | barrels; on the other, a row of closed doors, | plained, in a lower voice, ‘‘so we kind o’ favor | grasp, explaining rapidly to the secretary the 
from behind which issued a rollicking chorus | her when we can. If those boys don’t hurry | while: 


was so glaringly inharmonious as greatly to| Dooley, O Mister Dooley!’’ with an unctuous | 


offend the secretary’s taste. She would not | 
hurt her dear brother’s feelings for the world, | 
but the bag rankled. 

Of course all these were little things; but as 
the secretary very sensibly reflected, it is little | 
things that make up the whole of life, and to | 


a person of refined and sensitive feelings a mere | voices, which were hushed suddenly at the | ‘‘Haven’t you got two good shoes of your own? | 


trifle may turn pleasure into pain. 


and long-drawn climax of ‘‘Ooley-00-00 !’’ 
The fire proved to be burning in a stove set 


evidently that of the kitchen, stood open. Here 
again the secretary paused and knocked. 


From still beyond came another chorus of | McQuinn, raising her own voice, indignantly. | had it not, and to point fingers of right 


| 


**Trene’s a little deef,’’ Mrs. MeQuinn ex- 


**O Mister | up in there —’’ 


As if in answer to her unexpressed warning, 


|the voice of John Oscar became distinctly |—and we was to take it for her lunch. 


audible at this moment, uplifted in a wail of 


|in a niche in the wall, and opposite, a door, | wrath and anguish. 


‘“*Ma! Petey’s got my stockin’s!’’ 
‘*Well, an’ what if he has?’’ cried Mrs. 


|sound of the knock, and in another moment | Let Petey have the stockin’s, and shame on| mother’s sturdy arm to the obscure re: 
She felt that she was justly annoyed at} Mrs. MeQuinn bounced into the kitchen, her | you for grudgin’ them! 


He’s the only selfish 


having the edge thus taken off her enjoyment, | stout arms bared, her skirts pinned up, and a_| one o’ the lot,’’ she apologized to the secretary. 
and even went so far as to question if it was | big and very wet gingham apron tied round | ‘‘I’d have had more stockin’s mended, but the | discover and publish a new calamity, the (r id 


worth while to try to have pleasures at all. 

She did not wish, however, that any one else | 
should suffer because of her trials, and putting | 
them aside for the time, she issued heroically | 
forth upon her mission of imparting sweetness 
and light to those who live in the dark places | 


her waist. 

** Well, now, Miss Melville! ’? she cried, 
cordially, pushing back the hair from her heated 
and beaming face. ‘‘Come right in and sit 
down!’’ She whipped a pile of garments from 
a chair. ‘‘You will excuse me, won’t you? 











top floor was movin’ out last night, and I had 
forty things to do for the tenants. You’d think 
they couldn’t so much as tie their own shoe- 
strings, if you could hear them. Come in!’’ 
she called, in response to a rap at the door. 

A slight young woman, with a dark, delicate 














face, looked in. 
MecQuinn,’’ she began, coyly. “I was goin’ 
to ask, could you keep the baby for a bit, 
while I go round the block of an errant? I 
don’t like to leave him locked in by himself —’’ 

‘*'To be sure, Mis’ Meyers!’’ cried Mrs. 
McQuinn. ‘‘ Here’s Joey’s carriage just 
a-waitin’ for him, then!’’ 

Joey, unable to deny this glaring misrepre- 
sentation of the facts, was dumped hastily on 
the fioor, where he sat, staring with hereditary 
amiability at the stranger thus installed in his 
place. : 

‘* Ain’t he sweet, the dear!’’ cried Mrs. 
McQuinn, in hearty admiration, as the flattered 
mother left the room. 

‘*Mrs. MeQuinn,”’ suggested the secretary, 
‘‘don’t you think—what time does your boat 
leave ?”’ 

‘Well, now,” cried Mrs. McQuinn, joyously, 
“if I haven’t clean forgotten! What time does 
it start, Irene? I ain’t goin’ to worry, anyhow. 
If we get it, we’ll get it, and if we don’t, we 
won’t. I never did see any sense in losin’ all 
the fun beforehand, worryin’. Let me see, 
there’s these dishes, and the lunch to put up— 
you needn’t think we always look like this, 
Miss Melville; but when you’re goin’ on an 
excursion, some things have just got to give 
way. Pleasure’s pleasure, I say, and you want 
to take it as such.’’ 

She caught the coffee-pot from the stove, and 
then paused to brace herself against the sudden 
onslaught of Petey and John Oscar, who now 
emerged from the parlor fully clothed, according 
to their lights. 

Mrs. McQuinn greeted them with a burst of 
motherly tenderness, as if they had been absent 
for hours; and in the excitement of the family 
reunion the secretary failed to notice a soft, 
shuffling step which came down the long passage 
and paused within the doorway. Turning, she 
shrank, startled, from the figure standing there, 
a figure strange and sorrowful, having the 
stature of a child and the face of a man, its 
head shrunk between its shoulders, its louk 


‘*Oh, you’ve company, Mis’ 





shrewd and yet pathetic—the familiar patient 
look of the deformed. 

But here, evidently, was but 
another addition to the joy of 
the household. 

‘*That you, Charley ? Come 
right in!’’ cried Mrs. Mc- 
Quinn; and the warmth of 
her exuberant hospitality was 
deepened by a new tenderness. 
‘*Miss Melville, this is Charley 
Hicks. He’s one o’ the family, 
as you might say, Charley is!’ 

‘*That’s right!’’? said Char- 
ley, beaming. He held off the 
swarming children playfully 
with his lean, shrunken arms, 
and blew a kiss to the gurgling 
Joey. 

‘*These dishes, Mrs. Mc- 
Quinn,’’ he said, in his high, 
brisk voice. ‘‘I’m goin’ to do 
them. You’ll be late. Irene, 
she’s so took up havin’ a 
birthday, she won’t so much 
as speak to me.’’ 

Irene choked with delicious 
laughter at this jest. 

The little dwarf climbed 
nimbly into a chair beside the 
sink, and began to draw the 
water for the dishes. Mrs. Mc- 
Quinn rummaged the shelves 
for a box to pack the luncheon 
in. The dogs and the children 
capered. ‘The kitchen was full 
of a delightful excitement and 
confusion. 

The secretary, who seemed 
to be accepted as part and parcel of it all, felt 
within her the stirrings of that joyous activity 
which seemed mysteriously to pervade the Mc- 
Quinn household. But they were vague as yet, 
and not knowing just where to take a hand, she 
sat watching the proceedings with helpless aud 
fascinated eyes. 

Suddenly there rose a cry, started by Jolin 
Oscar and echoed by the entire family. 

‘*Katy’s got the cream-puff!’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Mrs. MeQuinn, staring, 
| incredulously. ‘‘lrene’s cream-puff ?”’ 
| She averted an unspeakable calamity ) 
| wresting the confection whole from Katy 's 





by 


| ‘*It was Mrs. Donovan—on the top floor— 
that gave it to Irene, special, bein’ her birthday 
Kuty 


or 


McQuinn, come here to me! ’Tis a whip} 
| you’re going to get for this!’’ 

There was that in her manner which caused 

the other children to assume a virtue if ¢! 


| scorn at greedy Katy as she was borne b} 


¥ 
. 
back of the kitchen. 
Then, in the lull that followed, did l’ciey 
| results of which, young as he was, he \ ‘ll 
| understood. 
| “The fire’s out!?? he shouted, dashin 
from the passage. ‘‘It’s all out!’’ 
‘“*Well,’’ said the secretary, feeling a little 
| responsibility in the absence of her hostess, 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘‘it?s warm enough, I’m sure!’? They were|and there added to the picnic party, and the! secretary thought of an old story which she 


all, indeed, in a rich glow from the heat and 


closeness of the kitchen. 


Charley looked at the young lady with an 
air of forbearance. Not to understand the 
office of such a fire argued incomprehensible 


ignorance ; but he explained gently: 
‘*It’s the hot-water fire, miss. 
would be kickin’ if there wa’n’t any hot water. 
An’ Saturday, too. Irene!’’ 
‘‘T—got to dress Joey an’—myself!”’ 
tated the girl, timidly. 


She had picked up the baby from the floor, 
and was pressing his fat cheek lovingly against 


her own. 


‘Course you have!’’ cried Charley, with 
‘*T should think so—and 


hearty appreciation. 


your birthday, too! 1’ll make the fire myself.’’ 


“T’ll help you,’’ said the secretary, eagerly, | then remembered that the Meyers baby, slum- 


seizing her opportunity. 


She caught up an apron from the floor, and | yet been called for. 


tied it round her waist. 


With the tying on of that apron and the | suggested Mrs. McQuinn, with inexhaustible 
glance of Charley’s intelligent and friendly | yearning in her eyes. 
eyes, her strangeness disappeared, and she 
She forgot the | the thought of an additional baby to carry ; and | 


became one of the family. 
harassing circumstances which she 
had left at home, she forgot the very 
mission upon which she had come, 
and set her whole soul to the making 
of that fire. 

If they could not make it, Charley 
and she, Mrs. McQuinn would be 
delayed—the boat might be lost— 
Irene’s picnic spoiled. 

‘*The matches are on a little shelf 
on the wall!’’ called Lrene, from the 
kitchen. 

The secretary waited, her hand 
outstretched, her gaze fixed, smiling, 
on the stove. But Charley stood 
beside her quietly. 

“1 can’t reach,” he said, presently, 
ina very low and gentle voice, and she 
started and turned. 

Something deeper than humility, 
gentler than remorse, more passionate 
than pity shook all her girlish heart 
as she looked into the boy’s brave, 
pathetic, uplifted eyes. Was not 
almost everything that a man could 
desire beyond the reach of his help- 
less hand, and yet—how his thin, 
eager laugh rang out as the blaze 
leaped up and caught the wood! 

‘*'There’s a fire for you!’’ he shout- 
ed; and indeed such a fire it was that 
Mrs. McQuinn, reappearing, laughed 
till she was fain to wipe the tears 
from her eyes with sheer pride and 
gratitude for such a miracle of help. 

Hot? Yes, but nobody seemed to 


mind the heat. The interrupted preparations | luckily enough, Mrs. Meyers returned just in 


The tenants 


hesi- 


GRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


looking up of Mrs. McQuinn’s shawl, which | had read in her Ancient History—the story of 
was finally run to earth in the back yard, | that ancient and unhappy Sybarite who could 
| having been dramatically utilized by John | not sleep, poor man, because among the fragrant 
| Oscar as a tent in the desert. | petals that strewed his luxurious couch a single 
‘*He’d no business to have took it,’’ said| crumpled rose-leaf bruised his tender skin. 
| Mrs. MeQuinn, pinning it on contentedly, ‘* but 

there, a shawl’s a handy thing, anyhow, and 








She thought also of her trip to California, and 
repeated to herself, quite softly and uncon- 
sciously, “‘ Pleasure’s pleasure, and you want 
to take it as such.’’ 

She wished that ancient Sybarite might have 
been acquainted with Mrs. MeQuinn! 





| 











there’s no good its lying idle, so long’s ’tis not 
on me back.”’ 

With which philosophy of his mother’s John 
Oscar was no doubt pleasantly familiar. 
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It might have been supposed that by this time 
the family were ready for a start. But Mrs. 
| McQuinn must needs run up-stairs herself at the 
last minute, to carry the sup of coffee that was 
| left in the pot to old Miss Briggs on the first 

| floor, she being but poorly the day ; and it was | 
three-quarters of a mile above the great 


| 
Rickey Rapid, the current of the Colum- 


| bia is very swift, but it is possible for a strong 
oarsman to row across to the other shore. One 
day the boat which was used for this purpose was 
drawn half on shore, but carelessly left untied. 
Ellen Carter, a little four-year-old girl, playing 
on the bank, crept into the 





PPOSITE the village of Kettle Falls, 
bering peacefully in Joey’s carriage, had not 


**Couldn’t we take him with us, then ?’’ 


But even Irene’s stout heart quailed — 


boat, unnoticed by her moth- 


er, who was only a few yards 
away. As the child crawled 
to the stern her weight loos- 


keel upon the gravel, and 
the boat swung out into the 
current. 

Mrs. Carter’s ery brought 
half a dozen people running 
to the bank, but already the 
boat was beyond reach. It 
glided fast toward the roar- 


Rapid. The men, wishing 
to do something, however 
futile, raced along the bank 
in pursuit. 

In a few moments the boat 
entered the rough water, was 
tossed by the breakers, and 
suddenly leaping from the 
summit of one, crashed upon 
the submerged end of a great 
wedge-shaped rock. 

The child, by what seemed 
a miracle, was flung out on 
the higher surface. From 
the bank the men saw her 
cling for a moment on hands 
and knees, then rise to her 
feet and stretch out her arms 
toward them. 

Then there was a great 
shouting for ropes, and men 
| cried to one another, ‘‘Get a boat!’’? But the 


HIS ARMS WERE RAISED FOR THE IMPACT 


went forward joyously, and the secretary was | time to settle the dilemma and carry off her | coils of rope that were brought might as well 


fairly borne off her feet and carried on the top 
of the wave of hilarious happiness which swept 
the kitchen. 


The whipping did not appear to have incom- flourish, and the whole party, including the 
She returned, disheveled | dogs, surged through the black passage and 
but serene, and perhaps a trifle uplifted by the burst jubilantly out into the sunshine. The 
distinction of having been singled out for punish- | secretary and Charley stood at the gate together 
Indeed, even punishment at the generous | and watched them as they went down the 
might have been | avenue toward the elevated station. 


moded Katy at all. 


ment. 
hand of Mrs. MeQuinn 
esteemed a luxury. That good woman fairly 


radiated sweetness and light of a quality here- | the secretary, pushing the soft hair back from 
tofore unknown, even to the sophisticated | her heated brow. 


secretary. 


‘*Petey’s dancin’ a skirt-dance on the bed!’’ | cheerfully. 
shrieked Lotty, returning from a brief excursion | Sat’ day. 


into the front rooms. 


“The rascal! Wait till I catch a holt of | 
him!’ cried his mother, shaking with laughter ;| McQuinn was seen to turn back, laboring 
and in the abandonment of the moment she | heavily, like an overladen boat in midstream, 
caught Lily Huppensteiner to her breast and | and holding out as she came something which, 
}at closer range, proved to be a paper bag, of 
There | familiar and squashy appearance. 


hugged her vicariously. 

The luncheon was next produced. 
were sandwiches, large and buttery ; there was 
cheese; there were bolognas, thick and savory, 
and bananas, ‘‘three for five.’? These Mrs. 
MeQuinn and Charley and the secretary packed 
judiciously, amid bréathless excitement. ‘There 
Was a moment of dismay when it was discovered 
that the cream-puff was again missing; and 
when Irene, one scarlet blush of confusion, 
explained that she had given it to Joey, because 
he cried for it, her mother was inclined to be 
stern with her. 


| glowing with generous delight. 


| infant. 


The keys were given into Charley’s care, 
the kitchen was cleared with a final triumphant 


have been balls of yarn; and even if there were 
a-boat at hand, who would dare to put out in 
it? No boat had ever lived through the Rickey 
Rapid. 

So the men stood, or turned away in shame 
and distress, while Mrs. Carter ran from one to 
another, imploring: 

**Oh, do something! Please do something !’’ 

Then Joe Quimby appeared, gun in hand, 
and with a big rubber bag, in which he packed 
his hunting outfit, swung over his broad shoul- 
ders. 

Mrs. Carter turned to him and clasped his 
arm with both hands. 

**Joe!’”’? she cried, in heart-broken appeal. 
** Joe!’ 

He was the biggest and strongest man in the 
settlement, and as she sobbed upon his arm he 
drew her gently aside and gazed steadily out 
upon the rapid. Then a curious change came 
over his face; his eyes dilated and his jaw 
stiffened. 

** A couple of you fellows mount your ponies !’’ 
he commanded. ‘“ Ride to Bill Simpkins’s, 
down below the rapid. Get his boat, row out 
to the middle of the river and get in line with 
that rock.’’ 

Edgar Martin and Perry Hall volunteered. 
As they galloped away Quimby threw down 
his gun, and taking the bag from his shoulders, 
pleasure. As for Mrs. McQuinn, such was| emptied its contents upon the ground. Off 
the overflowing warmth and radiance of her joy | came his buckskin shirt and his boots. Then, 
that the very sunshine seemed thin and cold by | with quick slashes of his hunting-knife, he 


“*T do hope they won’t miss the boat!’’ sighed 


| ‘*I don’t believe they will,’’ said Charley, 

“If they should, there’s one next 
Hey, there! There’s something the 
| matter now!’ 


He waved his hand excitedly, as Mrs. 


“Tt’s the—the cream-puff!’’ she panted, 
‘*Trene wanted 
that Charley should have it, because he ain’t 
a-goin’ on the picnic.’’ 

“Well, now!’’ said Charley, accepting the 
gift in the same spirit with which it was 
offered. 

His wan face was transfigured with pride and 
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ened the delicate hold of the | 


ing waters of the Rickey | 


“You’re too easy, Irene,’’ she remonstrated, 
extricating the now battered delicacy from the 
baby’s fat fist. ‘‘You know ’tis for yourself. 
l‘e’s only licked the cream off’n the edges a 
liitle,’’ she added, with satisfaction, wrapping 


comparison. 

Once more she turned to go, and once more 
she came back. ‘ 

‘*Miss Melville,’’ she cried, ‘‘I do declare, 
if I haven’t been so took up with this excursion 
and all, I never thought till this minute to ask 
you what you come for! Did you have anything 


oo? 


partickler, now, that you wanted to say ‘ 


‘| again in the paper bag. 
"he secretary herself tied the two pink ribbons 
ci Trene’s braided hair. They were new 


cut the legs of his trousers off above the knees. 
| Rolling up the rubber bag, he tied it like a 
| knapsack on his back. 





**He’s the best swimmer I ever saw,’’ mut- 
| tered Sam Judson, ‘‘but it’s no go!’’ 
| ‘** Tt—it ain’t safe!’’ quavered old Ilenry 


Brown, gripping his stick and leaning forward 
| tremulously. 





bons — absolutely new; and it is seldom 

‘eed, as Mrs. MeQuinn admiringly observed, 
{sat you could get two remnants that would 
come so near to being a match. 

lrene regarded them with something -like 
‘coration, and the secretary, seeing her pleasure 
her attire, had a swift vision of her own 
W travelling gown, with the fatal mistake in 
the fit. 

ihere was no time, however, to reflect upon 
(iat or anything else at the moment, except 


Ve 


‘uatters of such immediate and vital import as | 


‘he tying on of Joey’s cap, the finding of a hat | 


Lily Huppensteiner, whose mother proved 
© have gone off for the day, and who was then 


Then the secretary recalled herself with a| But no one spoke aloud. They stood in an 
start. Had she come to scatter sunshine? She awed silence, realizing both the necessity and 
looked at Mrs. MeQuinn’s perspiring, radiant | the hopelessness of the case. Mrs. Carter, 
face, at the blissful group on the corner—Irene | sobbing more faintly, had sunk upon the 
in her pink ribbons, with Joey in her arms, | ground, and lay with her face buried in her 
Petey and John Oscar leading Lily Huppen-| arms. Quimby went on quietly preparing for 
steiner between them, at the dogs and Charley | his swim. ‘Then he ran along the shore up 
and the cream-puff. | the river. 

‘*No,”? she said, with an honest brightness| Ten minutes later the boat was in position 
on her own young face, ‘“‘no, Mrs. MeQuinn, lat the foot of the rapid. Quimby, now a 
I don’t think I had anything to say. Only I |hundred yards farther up the river, turned, 
wish Irene and all of you many, many happy | waded swiftly through the shallow water, and 
returns of the day! Charley, let’s go up to| with a long plunge flung himself into the 
| the station and see them off.’ | stream. 

Walking home slowly in the sunshine the Steadily the young swimmer forged along, in 
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a diagonal course, devoting his strength to an 
effort to reach the middle of the river before 
he should be carried into the rapid. 

Once he raised his shoulders out of the water 
and took a quick glance about him. Seeing 
that he was headed directly for the rock, he 
| allowed himself to float, barely moving his 
| arms and legs. 
| It is extremely difficult for a boat or a 
swimmer to reach from up-stream a rock in 
ja rapid. The current is split by the rock, 
and objects are therefore usually carried by on 
either side. 

But the surge occasionally flings a wave 
| straight to the rock; one such wave had 
carried the boat, and it was possible that 
another might hurl Quimby to the rescue of 
| the child. 

With what seemed to the spectators frightful 
velocity, he was swept through the rough water 
above the rapid, and his head disappeared as 
he struck the first breaker. 

Those on shore held their breath and strained 
their eyes. In another instant he reappeared 
and swept on toward the second line of foam 
}and spray. 

He was battling for life now, and his only 
hope was to approach the roek face foremost. 
A dozen times he was whirled round and round 
by the mighty current, but as he rose on the 
second breaker he was looking straight down- 
stream, and his arms were raised for the 
impact. 

In another moment what had happened to 
the boat happened to Quimby. He was dashed 
upon the rock, landing on elbows and knees at 
| the little girl’s feet. 

A cheer went up from the crowd, and was 
instantly hushed, for Quimby did not at once 
rise, but lay gripping the rock where he had 
struck. Had he gone so far only to fall, hurt 
and helpless ? 

Then he rose slowly to his feet. ‘‘He was 
just getting his wind,’’ thought the crowd, 
and again they cheered. 

Yet with the dying of that cheer gloom 
settled on the spectators. If it had been such 
a task for Quimby to reach the rock alone, how 
could he get away from it encumbered with 
the child? No man had ever entered those 
rapids and lived; and this was only heroism 
thrown away. 

Meanwhile Quimby, sitting on the rock, 
quickly loosened the big rubber bag from his 
shoulders, slipped Ellen into it, tying the neck 
of it over her head, and strapped it tightly to 
| his back. 

Then he rose and signaled to the boat, which 
| was bobbing in the water a quarter of a mile 
| below. 

He stepped to the lower edge of the rock and 
threw himself into the water. Then the spray 
leaped and boiled above him. A captain’s gig, 
manned by a dozen sailors, could not have 
been seen through it; but on the shore the 
spectators stood with white faces, waiting and 
staring. 

At the foot of the rapid the two men in the 
boat were making the oars bend under their 
powerful strokes. ‘Their faces, too, were white 
and rigid, as their eyes explored the surface of 
the river. 

Suddenly Martin dropped his oars and threw 
himself flat across the gunwale of the heavy 


punt. He caught at an object gliding just 
below the surface. He clung to Quimby’s 
wrist. 


All Kettle Falls was there to meet the boat 
when it grated on the beach. A dozen men 
rushed into the water and carried Quimby, 
heavy and insensible, ashore. They cut the 
bag from his shoulders and severed the thong 
that closed its neck. The child was lifted out, 
erying but unharmed, and restored to her 
mother. 

The doctor knelt by Quimby, who lay white 
and still on the grass above the beach, his 
body covered with bruises, his chest showing 
a great, wide gash. 

‘**But he’s not dead,’’ said the doctor, 
he’s going to keep on living.’’ 

Now the doctor was generally considered ‘‘a 
dried-up little man,’’ and perhaps he never 
came nearer to expressing emotion over a patient 
than he did that night when he stood by 
Quimby’s bed. 

**I feel kind of foolish to be laid up in bed,’’ 
said Quimby. 

**Well—yes; it was foolish,’’ said the doctor, 
and then he added, ‘‘ Prophets may be without 
honor in their own country all right, but Kettle 
Falls knows when it’s got a hero.’’ 


“and 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Frey dog has his day, according to the old 
proverb, and this is the season when the 
days of many a poor tired brute are cut short 
by panie-stricken men, who think that the 
animal has gone mad. 


fetine to the report of the board of visitors 
to the Military Academy at West Point, 
hazing is no longer practised there. It is plain, 
therefore, that the students in colleges and 
academies can be compelled to desist from tor- 
turing their unpopular comrades. Hazing at its 
best is a mean sort of sport, and at its worst is 
brutally criminal. 


his season’s drowning accidents revive the 

old question whether persons who know 
how to swim are really safer than those who 
are without that accomplishment. ‘The answer 
is simple. With an equal amount of prudence 
the swimmer is far more secure, and learning 
to swim should not result in unlearning any of 
the older precepts of caution. 


N* many years ago one heard much about 
the dead-line of fifty; but there has really 
never been any age beyond which a man 
might not aspire to further activities. The 
Democratic candidate for the vice-presidency 
was born in 1823, and is still vigorous. Glad- 
stone was a great power in England long after 
he passed the age of fourscore. 


|B yewsi Bérillon of Paris gives the name of 
‘*pen-stammering’’ to a difficulty in writing 
that is analogous to hesitancy in speech. The 
pen-stammerer is unable to write even a single 
letter of a word if any one is looking at him. 
Distant kinsmen, possibly, of the persons thus 
troubled may be those who cannot form letters 
without extending the tongue. 


Massachusetts woman who was for some 

years an inmate of the ‘‘town farm’’ saved 
money while there, and finally withdrew, mar- 
ried, and set up her husband in business. Now 
the town is suing her for support; but that 
seems a little out of line with sound policy. 
When one of the state-helped develops energy 
to become self-helpful, we might take it that 
the money spent on him or her was pretty well 
invested. 


a iy received; will be carried out. 
Who is Morton?’’ This was the message 
which Rear-Admiral Stirling of the Asiatic 
Squadron cabled to the Navy Department in 
reply to a despatch which, with characteristic 
brevity, bore as its signature only the new 
Secretary’s last name. ‘The suddenness of the 
changes in the Cabinet is such that occasionally 
orders have to be sent out before the men 
who receive them know of the installation of 
their new superior officer. 


fter many years the obvious retort has been 
made to Emerson’s remark that not only 
was England an island, but each individual 
Englishman was an island hemmed in by a 
wall. Ambassador Choate quoted the remark 
at the dinner of the Pilgrims in London in 
honor of Lord Roberts. Mr. Justice Darling, 
in the course of his speech, said that Emerson’s 
view might be correct, but that ‘‘he, when he 
had met an American, had always felt that 
every American was a continent.’’ 
A certain Western farmer has seen the light. 
For years he has been accustomed to shoot 
quail, because, as he believed, they destroyed 
a good deal of his grain. Recently, in dressing 
some quail, he noticed the distended appearance 
of their crops. He opened them, and found 
that they were filled, not with grain, but with 
chinch-bugs, which, out of curiosity, he counted. 
In two birds he found five hundred and fifty 
bugs. ‘‘I cleaned my gun,” says the farmer, 
‘and put it away, and no one on my farm shall 
ever point it at a quail again.’’ 


he Parisian Aero Club has instituted a new 

sport in that city, in which balloons and 
automobiles are pitted against each other. 
From the Aero Club’s park a balloon is sent 
up to go in the direction of the wind a given 
distance, about twenty-five miles. Half a dozen 
other balloons start in pursuit of it, and at the 
same time as many or more automobiles start 
from the same point to ‘‘capture’’ the balloons 


fa race is keen in itself. 
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|as they alight. The excitement of the aerial 
To it is added all the 
thrills of a race on land. In the first day’s 
| games only two balloons were caught. 


| _ 


y | hether or not a cat is personal property 


within the meaning of the criminal 


WN statute is a question which a Boston judge has 


decided in the negative. His decision will 
interest many persons outside the jurisdiction 
of his court. Dogs, by being licensed, are 
raised to the level of domestic animals in which 
property rights may exist; but cats, since the 
state makes no mention of them, have not 
| attained the same level. The case latelyeunder 
| consideration involved the loss and the alleged 
| theft of an Angora cat which had a recognized 
trade value of fifty dollars. If this princess 
among cats could not succeed in establishing 
her rights at law, the legal status of her 
humble relatives, the ‘‘Maltee’’ and the ‘‘torty- 
shell,’’ seems to be altogether hopeless. 
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ALWAYS RIGHT. 


I’ll bind myself to that which, once being right, 
Will not be less right when I shrink from it. 
Charles Kingsley. 
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NOTIFICATION CEREMONIES. 


he formalities which have this year at- 
> tended the notification of the presidential 

candidates of the great parties and the 
attention which these exercises have attracted 
show how steadily some political ceremonials 
grow in importance. No longer ago than 1880 
General Garfield was ‘‘notified’’ in the parlors 
of the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, the evening 
after his nomination, in the presence of a 
company of friends. Senator Hoar, the chair- 
man of the convention, made a three-minute 
speech, to which General Garfield responded 
briefly. Five weeks later he issued a formal 
letter of acceptance. 

In Lincoln’s time, twenty years earlier, the 
letter of acceptance was also very simple. A 
few days after the close of the convention he 
addressed a letter to George Ashmun, of which 
these are the opening words: ‘‘I accept the 
nomination tendered me by the convention over 
which you presided and of which I am formally 
apprised in the letter of yourself and others 
acting as a committee of the conventicn for that 
purpose.’’ Then followed, in scarcely a hun- 
dred words, a discussion of the issues of the 
campaign. 

In 1892 Mr. Cleveland went from Buzzard’s 
Bay and Mr. Stevenson from Illinois to receive 
their notification as the Democratic candidates, 
in the presence of a large crowd in the Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. 

Mr. Bryan followed this course in 1896, 
receiving his notification there, too, in what he 
facetiously called ‘‘the enemy’s country.”? But 
this arrangement seems to be falling into disuse. 
Candidates prefer more homelike surroundings, 
or at least a notification in their home state. 

In addition to accepting the nomination when 
notified, each candidate writes a letter of accept- 
ance, which is now expected to contain a recital 
at considerable length of his views on all party 
policies. The wags invariably make the com- 
ment, ‘‘He accepts; the suspense is over,’’ 
when one of these letters comes out. Speaker 
Cannon, as chairman of the Roosevelt notifica- 
tion. committee, declared in the same jocose 
spirit, that he was going to Oyster Bay ‘‘to 
spring a surprise. ’’ 
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SEARCH AND SEIZURE AT SEA. 


he seizure of vessels of neutral powers 
és by Russian cruisers has loosed such a 

flood of argument and discussion that it 
becomes of interest to see what are the usages 
on which Russia bases her right to search and 
confiscation and other nations base their right 
to protest. 

International law is not, like the statutes 
which govern individual nations, a body of 
rules made by a king or representative body, 
but is in part a collection of precedents and in 
part a series of treaty agreements among inter- 
ested powers. It is, therefore, always more 
or less plastic, likely to assume fresh form from 
each new case to which it is applied. 

The attitude of most of the maritime nations 
toward the right of search and seizure at sea is 
fixed by the Declaration of Paris, made in 1856 
by the plenipotentiaries who drew the Treaty 
of Paris. It contains four fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

First, Privateering is abolished. 

Second, The neutral flag covers the enemy’s 
goods, with the exception of contraband. 

Third, Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband, are not liable to capture under the 
enemy’s flag. 

Fourth, Blockades, in order to be binding, 
must be effective ; that is, maintained by a force 
sufficient to prevent access. 

Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, France, Rus- 
sia, Sardinia and Turkey acceded to these 
principles when they were presented, and since 
then most of the nations of the European and 
American continents have also accepted them. 
The United States agreed to the general princi- 
ples in the declaration, but withheld its un- 
qualified consent because they did not go far 








enough in protecting all private property at sea 
during maritime war. 

The rules of the Declaration of Paris are, of 
course, binding only upon the signatory powers, 
but they have been generally accepted as inter- 
national law. 

That a properly accredited war-ship of a 
belligerent may stop and search any neutral 
merchant vessel anywhere on the high seas, 
and confiscate contraband, all nations admit; 
but the questions: What is a properly accredited 
war-ship ? What are the high seas? and, What is 
contraband ? leave plenty of room for discussion. 
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A SOCIAL BEING. 


Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed. 
Cowper. 
® © 


RICHES FOR THE OLD PEOPLE. 


= hen the panic came on and swept 
W away my property,’”’ an elderly man 
once said to an intimate friend, ‘‘I 
was so dazed that I hardly knew what to do. 
It compelled many changes in family plans, but 
what I grieved over most was that my youngest 
son, the apple of my eye, would have to give 
up the course in a technical school which he 
had just begun. I went out into the yard to 
rake up the leaves.’’ 

While he was thus occupied, an elder son, 
who was just starting out for himself on a small 
salary in a neighboring city, bounded into the 
yard. ‘‘Father,’’ he said, ‘‘I have heard it all! 
I have come home to tell you and mother of 
the plans I have made for taking care of Jack’s 
education. I have gone into a cheaper room 
already, and have dropped membership in the 
athletic club. We shall both have to pinch, 
but I am determined to see Jack through.’’ 

The father got into the house ahead of his 
son, and startled his wife by this. strange 
announcement: ‘‘I thought I was poor. I 
thought I was bankrupt; but I am richer than 
the King of England. My boy —’’ Here he 
broke down as he tried to complete the story, 
and the mother understood. 

The elder son was as good as his word, and 
carried the younger brother through. For years 
the recollection of how Jack was educated gave 
the parents a hundredfold more satisfaction 
than they would have derived from any success- 
ful financial investment. 

At a certain time in life the parent derives his 
chief pleasure from the progress of his children. 
It happens to be true, and well it is, that 
while few parents can leave their children a 
competence in addition to bringing them up, it 
is within the power of nearly all young people 
to make their parents rich, not in money, not 
in fame, but in the things which are beyond 
price. 

e © 
PROTECTING THE FLAG. 


assachusetts has a law providing a fine 

for those who display ‘‘ words, figures, 

advertisements or designs’’ on the na- 

tional flag. Under this law the sale of two 

magazines was recently interfered with in that 

state because the flag appeared as part of the 
decoration on the cover. 

‘The New York penal code makes it a misde- 
meanor publicly to mutilate or defile the flag or to 
use it in connection with a trade-label, trade- 
mark or advertisement of merchandise. ‘The 
highest court of the state has recently decided 
that the use of the flag in a trade-label or trade- 
mark is not a defilement of it, and that the law 
which so forbids its use violates the national 
Constitution, as it does not apply uniformly to all 
citizens of the state. But the court holds that 
it is constitutional to forbid the printing of an 
advertisement on the flag. 

In Colorado, where the law is similar to that 
of Massachusetts, an officer of the Western 
Federation of Miners was arrested last winter 
because he issued a strike proclamation printed 
on a representation of the flag. The object of 
this arrest was not so much the protection of 
the flag from desecration as interference with 
the activities of a leader in the unfortunate labor 
dispute in the state. 

There is no national law for the protection of 
the flag; but the American Flag Association, 
organized in 1898, has been urging the passage 
of such a law. In the meantime the sentiment 
against the degradation of the flag for advertising 
purposes is growing in all the states. 

Little objection is raised to the use of the flag 
or a representation of it in an ornamental design, 
but it is generally admitted that it is as unfitting 
to print advertisements upon it as upon the 
dome of the national Capitol. 
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GETTING BACK TO NATURE. 


ot least useful among the results of the 
N growing vacation habit, whether it be 

a day’s excursion into the country or 
a longer outing, is the taste which it develops 
for the scenes of nature. This is a healthful 
taste, but its acquisition often requires educa- 
tion. Not long ago a little urchin from one of 
the crowded tenement -houses of Boston re- 
marked, on his return from his first visit to the 
country, ‘‘Country people are to be pitied, not 
blamed.’’ His view was typical of that of 
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thousands who insist on city life at the cost of 
any amount of personal discomfort. 

One of the hardest things which the Salvation 
Army and other reform agencies have had to 
contend with is the disinclination of the city 
poor to go into the country. There is an intoxi- 
cation in the whirl of city life, with its abun- 
dance of human companionship, which makes 
those who once become accustomed to it restless 
among quieter scenes. They do not know how 
to get along without the crowd. 

And _yet it would be vastly better if a larger 
proportion of the eighty million people in 
America could live in the country all the year 
round. Any factory, or other establishment 
employing thousands of persons, which is lo- 
cated in the heart of a crowded city when it 
could just as well be twenty miles out, is 
inflicting a serious injury upon the public. 

No one can go through the poorest parts of 
any Jarge city, here or abroad, on a hot summer 
evening, and follow this by a corresponding 
walk in some more rural region, without realiz- 
ing the truth of Cowper’s words: ‘‘God made 
the country, and man made the town.’’ 
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THE SEED OF HEROISM. 


ewspapers are blamed, often justly, for 
N the detail with which they report crime 
and other evil deeds. With the weak 
and the shallow, notoriety is fame, and in order 
to attain it they imitate the deeds of desperadoes. 

But if the papers are to be censured for this, 
they ought to be commended for the correspond- 
ing fidelity with which they report every 
humane act and every deed of heroism. Here, 
too, they appeal to the imitative faculty of 
human nature and to the desire for that precious 
reward, the approval or the admiration of one’s 
fellows. 

There is no doubt that Americans are hero- 
worshipers. Official remissness, or the happy- 
go-lucky, trust-to-chance policy, leads every 
now and then to a frightful catastrophe, but 
there is never one which does not produce some 
man or woman whose courage and self-sacrifice 
touch the tragedy with a gleam of light. No 
one knows, of course, how often these men or 
women are inspired to- deeds of heroism by 
having read of similar deeds performed by 
persons equally humble; but it is significant 
that a paper is published in England for the 
sole purpose of giving publicity to such acts; 
that a society exists there for rewarding them, 
and that so shrewd a student of human nature 
as Mr. Carnegie has established in America a 
**Hero Fund.’’ 

Indeed, if one wanted other evidence, what 
was Napoleon’s iron cross but an advertisement 
of the courage of the man who wore it? And 
what else are the orders and medals with which 
governments reward their soldiers and sailors’ 

The lesson, however, is a wider one than the 
question of encouraging or creating heroes. It 
applies to almost every side of life—the old 
lesson that evil influences corrupt and good ones 
uplift; and it is all the more impressive that it 
is plainly and constantly demonstrated by so 
simple a thing as the news in the daily papers. 
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t has long been known by those familiar with the 
negro in America that he can be appealed to 
through his emotional and religious side more 
quickly and surely than in any other way. This 
has recently had a startling demonstration in 
South Africa, where an all-embracing union of 
the natives has been brought about through tle 
establishment of a native church. Four years 
ago a Wesleyan preacher of Pretoria left his 
denomination, and began the organization of a 
united colored church under the name of the 
“Church of Ethiopia.” The idea spread swiftly 
through South Africa, surmounting tribal barriers. 
The church soon got beyond the executive control 
of its founder, and aid was sought from the African 
Methodists of this country. So firm has the union 
become that it is said to be assuming a political 
significance, many of the younger negroes having 
raised the cry of “Africa for the Africans!” and 
threatened to turn the whites out of the colonies. 
he Sahara Desert lighted by acetylene street- 
lamps is a novel conception at which the mind 
hesitates. Yet that is what the traveller would 
see, thanks to the ingenuity of Commandant Puja! 
of the French army, should he visit the Oasis of 
Tougourt in the far south of Algeria. Tougourt 
was remarkably unhealthful, but the commanda', 
by diligent sanitary work, has overcome th! 
trouble. To make the place more attractive a1 
pleasant for his garrison he has mounted la! 
acetylene lamps high on the stems of the gigantic 
palm-trees which shade the market-place, #1 
thus has given this mid-Sahara camping-p!: 
quite the appearance, by night, of an Americ: 
village. 


Bye Bernier is about to make an attemp! ‘v 
reach the north pole from the mouth of ‘)« 
Mackenzie River. The Canadian government !:'> 
bought the German Antarctic ship Gauss for |) 
and will take a party of mounted police f!"! 
Halifax by way of Cape Horn and Vancouve! 
relieve the party at present stationed on 
Mackenzie. When he has landed there he ‘ 
push toward the pole. 


he first consignment of Guatemalan red a 
which are to fight the cotton-boll weevil, ! 





been taken to Texas, and a study of them |" 
| the experiment station at Victoria has given mir!! 
| hope for the future. Certain Texas plant 

| fearing that the ants themselves might prove @ 
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greater pest than the weevil, sought an injunction 
to keep them out. A compromise was effected, 
and they were closely confined at the station. 
There they spread themselves quickly over the 
available cotton-plants, as at home. They attacked 
the weevils as expected, and destroyed them, 
although only when the weevils moved. One that 
lay still they did not harm. But they also made 
an immediate onslaught on the common red ants 
of Texas, a pest in themselves, and on the cotton- 
boll worm, which annually causes great loss in the 
South, coming off victorious in every encounter. 
Fear that they will sting the cotton-pickers is 
disappearing, and the opposition of planters is 
turning to enthusiasm. The efforts of the ento- 
mologists now are directed toward persuading the 
ants to hibernate in this climate. 
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**CONTEMPTUARY” NOVELISTS. 


66 uite a lib’ry, deary, ain’t it?” said Mrs. 

Binns, comfortably, following her visitor’s 
glance toward the table littered with books. “I 
ain’t had time to put ’em to rights yet; they litter 
over everything and I don’t know where to Moses 
I’m goin’ to find room for ’em all, but I s’pose I 
shall, somewheres. Carrie sent ’em; a hull boxful; 
and they’re all contemptuary novels. 

“You see I got a little wore down nursin’ Jona- 
than, and now he’s well again, doctor says I’m to 
let up and take things easy; says I must stop doin’ 
so much, an’ not bother about the things that ain’t 
getting done because I’m not doin’ ’em. ‘I can’t,’ 
says I to that, plump out. ‘Yes, you can,’ says he. 
‘You can do it by steppin’ right out o’ your world 
into other folkses—folks that’s new and interestin’, 
and that haven’t got to be nursed or managed or 
looked after in any sort of way. I prescribe 
novels,’ says he, ‘a course of fascinatin’ novels, as 
thrillin’ as they make ’em.’ 

“So last time she was down, Carrie found me 
readin’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ an’ ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ ’side o’ me in the 
mendin’ basket, and she gave one look, and then 
she laughed and laughed and asked if I couldn’t 
get anything newer than that. ‘What for?’ says 
I. ‘They’re thrillin’, and I liked ’em when I was 
a girl; why shouldn’t I read ’em over again?’ 
‘You should if you want to,’ says she, sort 0’ 
*‘pologetic and soothin’, ‘but wouldn't you like to 
make acquaintance with some of the contemptuary 
novelists?” Well, I s’pose I must have said I 
should, but if I did ’twas more polite than partic- 
ular as to truthfulness; it’s dretful easy to slip 
into sayin’ things that kind of way. 

“But next thing I knew, down come the con- 
temptuary novelists, and here be I feelin’ bound 
to make acquaintance with ’em. Well, maybe I 
shall git inside the covers, but don’t you tell Carrie 
if don’t! I’ve kinder glanced into some of ’em 
a’ready, an’ they don’t tempt me a mite. Mebbe I 
could read through ’em if I give my mind to it 
hard, but I jest know I couldn't ever feel friendly 
with ’em, same’s I do with Dickens and his story- 
folks, and Seott and his, an’ Mrs. Stowe and hers. 
They don’t seem so kind o’ human, some ways; 
they’re more jest children’s stories for grown-ups. 

“They’ve got better covers, though—awful pretty 
some o’ those bindin’s, now, aren’t they? And 
the illustrations are fine—fine! Though I must 
say some, bein’ colored, makes ’em more an’ 
more like nursery picter-books, to my mind. But 
at any rate I’m rejoiced there’s somethin’ I can 
praise up honest and lengthy when I write to 
thank Carrie. I’d be ashamed to tell her what 
wasn’t true, and she’s been real kind. 

“Yes, I expect to finish ‘Oliver Twist’ to-night, 
and to-morrow I’m goin’ to begin on ‘David 
Copperfield’; I’m anticipatin’ a real good time 
with it. But if you see Carrie before I do, down 
to Boston, don’t you darst to tell her I wasn’t 
readin’ the contemptuaries!” 
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A VACATION REQUISITE. 


t was a lovely June evening, and half a dozen 

of the neighbors had “dropped in” upon the 
Harlows’ wide piazza, where the talk, drifting idly 
from one subject to another, finally touched upon 
summer plans. Every one was going away for a 
longer or shorter time, and every one groaned 
over the prospect. The rooms were so small, they 
said, and the table not nearly so good as your own, 
and sometimes you met with unpleasant people, 
and in a rainy spell you were bored to death, and 
there was all the packing and unpacking and 
shutting and opening the house again, and — 

There was one of the group who had been a 
listener up to this point; now she speke. “The 
trouble is,” she declared, “that not one woman in 
filly knows how to take a vacation.” 

llalf a dozen ineredulous faces turned in her 
direction, but having taken her ground she was 
hot to be driven from it. 

“Think of the women you’ve met at summer 
resorts,” she urged. “I don’t mean girls, of course, 
—they are ‘another story,’—but the average woman. 
How much real recreation is she getting sitting on 
the piazza day after day, doing fancy work? Or 


telling her neighbors of all her perplexities and 
troubles? Or taking a few aimless walks and 
Wondering if supper will be as poor as the dinner 
Was? Vaeation means leisure, doesn’t it? A 
freedom from old thoughts and duties for a few 
days or weeks that one may get fresh thought and 
Sicugth and joy for work again. How many of 
Us do ite” 

What,” one of the audience inquired, respect- 
fully, “would you suggest as a requisite for a ‘real’ 
Vacation?” 

The spirit of adventure,” was the prompt 
reply, “which, being interpreted, means the open 
heort, quick to receive the gifts of the days. A 
hobby is a good thing, too, if you don’t have it too 
h ~enough of a hobby to amuse yourself but | 
. t to bore other people. But the open heart is 
! believe you're right,” one of the others said, | 
thoughtfully. “I’ve never forgotten an old lady | 
re ‘et in the mountains one summer. She was | 
1e 
Person in the house. She was always discovering 
~ ‘v pleasures, new people, new things to do and | here. 
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V places to go to. 
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before, but I think now sbe must have been one 
of the born adventurers to whom every day and 
every person meant a new possibility.” 

“But why,” a third asked, slowly, “isn’t the 
spirit of adventure, the open heart, whatever you 
choose to call it, good for home days as well as 
vacations ?”’ 

The lecturer turned quickly. 
wasn’t?’ she asked. 
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RUSSIA AT PANAMA. 


he work at Panama which the United States 

government has just undertaken narrowly 
escaped being finished under the auspices of the 
Tsar of Russia, as a sort of complement to the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Mons. Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, in a history of the canal project which he 
contributes to La Nouvelle Revue, narrates the 
circumstances, which are certainly not generally 
known. 


In 1894, not long after Russia began the Trans- 
Siberian, he says, it occurred to me that the 
Panama Canal was in some way a complement to 
that undertaking, as the Suez had been to the 
American transcontinental railways. It seemed 
to me that then was a proper time for Russia to 
manifest her friendship for France in a tangible 
way by es to reéstablish the work at the isth- 
mus. So I applied to Monsieur De Witte with 
that in view. 

“What is the opinion of the French government 
in the matter?” he asked. Then in a a | to 
suggest that he conveyed the wishes of Tsar 
Alexander, he added: 

“If it conforms to yours, without engaging the 
word of the Tsar, I can say to you that any solution 
which will aid the interests of France in that 
question will be received in a most favorable 
manner by the government of his po one 

I then returned to France and consulted Mon- 
sieur Casimir-Perier, who was then president of 
the council and minister of foreign affairs, and 
Monsieur Burdeau, minister of finance. 

Monsieur Burdeau soon called me to the ministr 
of finance. “I have studied the question with 
Monsieur Casimir -Perier,’’ he said, ““who will call 
you in a few days to tell you that the French 
zovernment is favorable to — action with 
Russia, and that consequently there is a basis on 
which to reéstablish the Panama work. To-day it 
is the friend who speaks. In a few days you will 
be officially informed.” 

Unfortunately for Monsieur Bunau- Varilla’s 
plans, however, the ministry fell before Monsieur 
Casimir-Perier had called him to receive his reply. 
By a singular fatality, within a year Tsar Alexander 
was dead, President Carnot was dead, Burdeau 
was dead, and Casimir-Perier was out of politics. 


“Did I ever say it 
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AMUSING THE ESKIMO. 


hat to make of the white man the Eskimo 

does not know, and probably never will 
know, says the Chicago Lecord-Herald. He is 
“to laugh at.” He comes from some fantastic 
country beyond the limits of the imagination, and 
he brings with him customs more fantastic than 
his country. The limit of his comic and insane 
possibilities, as seen by the Eskimo, was probably 
reached by the performances of an artist in the 
Peary expedition of 1896. 


Peary’s desire was to get some good casts of 
the northerners; but why an inoffensive highland 
Eskimo, living on the very edge of the northern 
world, should be oayess. serubbed, laid flat, sur- 
rounded by a wall of clay and covered with wet 
plaster of Paris was a problem which defied the 
most strenuous powers of the Whale Sound 
intellect. 

Why quills should be stuck in his nose and _ his 
face covered with the same white stuff is still a 
problem. The prize, however, was a gun, and for 
a gun an Eskimo highlander, otherwise childlike, 
obliging and faithful as a dog, will do anything. 

Mixing plaster of Paris in the region of eternal 
snow is not easy. An audience and chorus of 
giggling, roaring and delighted fellow tribesmen 
and women is embarrassing. A shivering, fright- 
ened subject, likely to lose his courage, shout for 
help, or break ae | at the last moment, is a source 
of ar. But all this was done and successfully 
done in the cause of arctic art, and some excellent 
casts were brought away. 

The artist’s penalty was that from his covering 
of the white powder he was accurately nicknamed 
by the tribesmen. He is known to this day in the 
northland as Opixuah, “The Great White Owl.” 


& 
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FOUR K’S. 


few weeks before last Christmas the German 

Empress, says a writer in Everybody's Muga- 
zine, was conversing at a reception in the Berlin 
palace with a baroness whose husband is very 
rich. The baroness asked the empress what things 
in the world she liked best. 


“Your majesty, excuse my question,” the bar- 
oness added, “but it would be a great honor if 1 
could do something to please you.” 

The empress smiled in her motherly way. 

“My dear,” she replied, “‘it would not be possible 
for you to give me the things I like best, for I 
already have them.” 

“Indeed, your majesty,” said the baroness. 
“May I make bold to ask what they are?” 

“T can tell you very readily,” said the empress. | 
“There are four things I prefer to all others, and 
they all begin with ‘*k.’ They are my kaiser, my | 
kinder, my kirche and my kiiche.” | 

This may be translated, “my king, my ‘kids,’ my 
kirk and my kitchen.” 
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LORD AVEBURY’S SECRET. 


he uniform dignity, urbanity and large-minded- 
ness which mark the manner and mind of Lord | 
Avebury were under discussion, and some one | 
“wondered how he did it.” | 


— is Lord Avebury’s secret,’’ said some one | 
else. 

“Not exactly a secret,” another said, “or, rather, | 
an open one. For he has been heard to say that | 
he watches over and manages himself as if he 
were somebody else—a rule of conduct that most 
of us could follow with profit to ourselves and | 


” 


benefit to others.” 
&® & 
A HERO. 
—— Mr. Carnegie established the fund to pen- | 
sion heroes in civil life a good many changes | 
have been played on the definition of a hero. 


One of the best humorous definitions comes | 


‘ly seventy, but she was the brightest, happiest | from a correspondent in a remote corner of a | 


Western state : | 
“Please notify Mr. Carnegie we have a hero out 


He is running for sheriff on the Socialist 


I never understood the secret | ticket without a ghost of a chance.’ | 





“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
(Adv. 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 








ASTHMA 


URED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- 
ress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept.¥. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Stewart’s Nickel Plated 
DRESS PINS. 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 
the finest workmanship. After you once use 
them, you will use no other. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the best pins made. In order 
to put them and our Solid Ball-headed Pin 
in every home, we will send sample card of one 





dozen each of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins 
and one dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold 
Plated, all for 15 cents by mail post-paid. These 


would cost double the money in any store. 

Only one sample to the sume address. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 

24 Farrand Street, ° ° ° Bloomfield, N. J. 
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fine complexions; clear, 
smooth, wholesomely pink. 
25 cents a cake. 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for massage. 
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Is a delicious food-beverage—supply- 

ing nourishment, strength, and refreshment—for 
the tired body and wearied brain. 
and besides quenching the thirst, is highly nutritious. 





A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages 
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Tempting to the appetite, 
As a light 


luncheon or table beverage, it is relished by everyone, old or young, 
and is more invigorating than tea, coffee or cocoa. 
Pure, rich milk and the extract of selected malted grain, in 


powder form. 


Ready in a moment by simply stirring in water. 


A 


nourishing, easily assimilated food in impaired digestion, satisfying 










retiring, brings refreshing sleep. 
In Lunch Tablet form, also. with 
healthier than candy. At all druggis 


London, England. 


without leaving any distressed feeling. 


Sample mailed free upon request. 
recipes, and is also sent free, if mentioned. 
Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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ERs curein PERTION OF THR SAMPLERS 


RY HAT TIE VOSE 


ere in old Plymouth’s Pilgrim Hall 
Traces are many of days of yore, 
Famous portraits on every wall, 
Treasured relics on case and floor. 








Eliot’s Bible—by Indians read, 
Governor Carver’s stately chair, 

Peregrine White’s little baby head 
Rested within the quaint cradle there. 


All unused, in its scabbard lies 

Captain Standish’s Damascus blade, 
Near, with its dainty embroideries, 

This little sampler his daughter made: 


“Lora Standish is my name, 
Lord guide my heart that 1 may do Thy will, 
Also fill my hands with such convenient skill 
As will conduce to virtue void of shame, 
And I will give the glory to Thy name.” 


Such is the sampler’s simple rime, 
Lying here in its case of glass, 

Faded and worn in the lapse of time, 
Worked by the little Pilgrim lass. 

Dear little maid of a time long past! 
Little you dreamed as each stitch you set, 

Centuries after you placed the last 
This little sampler would be here yet! 

1 can see you now, by my fancy’s sight, 
Sweet little maiden with bended head, 

Back and forth through the linen white 
Skilfully drawing the silken thread ; 


Child of the Pilgrims in gown demure 
Spun by your mother’s fingers deft, 
Sober in color, we may be sure, 
Surely of ornament all bereft ; 
There on the settle, by fireside bright, 
Hickory backlog blazing red, 
Sending its flickering, glancing light 
Over the curls of your childish head ; 


Writing your name with a bit of floss, 
Humming a song as your fingers flew 
In and out and down and across 
Over the linen fresh and new. 


And I turn from all of the relics staid— 
Books, and portraits of famous men, 

Even from Standish’s well-tried blade 
To the work of your childhood once again. 


Best of these treasures it seems to me, 
For you alone of that famous band 
Left for the centuries yet to be 
The dainty touch of a girlish hand! 
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THE FALL OF A SPARROW. 
ome alstead Street in Chicago is 
said to be the longest paved 
street in the world, and along 
the most of its more than 
twenty miles it bears a repu- 
tation somewhat less than 
desirable. Where it crosses 
Madison Street is the very 
center of that depravity and 
the street its unhappy repu- 
tation. Yet it was at this corner that a little 
incident occurred recently which touched the 
heart of a Chicago reporter. 

From the eaves of a two-story frame building 
a fledgling sparrow had fallen from its nest, 
and lay fluttering in the mud and water of the 
gutter, while the mother bird perched on the 
eaves and exhibited every token of distress 
which a bird could possibly display. The 
driver of a rickety express wagon first saw it, 
and stopped, looking from the bird in the puddle 
to the mother on the roof. The driver of a beer 
wagon saw him looking, and he also stopped. 
Then both these rough men climbed down, and 
went to the rescue of the bird, which by des- 
perate exertions had fluttered out of the puddle 
and found an almost inaccessible retreat under 
the sidewalk. 

The big, burly beer-wagon driver got down 
on his knees and reached back until at last he 
caught the frightened, fluttering little thing, 
and brought it back into daylight. Then the 
driver of the express wagon hunted for a ladder, 
and soon found where one could be borrowed. 

People began to gather by this time. Quite 
a little company was there by the time the 
ladder was reared against the eaves. Then the 
bird changed hands, for the bulk of the beer- 
wagon man was too great for him easily to 
undertake to climb, so he stood at the bottom 
and held the ladder while the expressman clung 
to the rungs with one hand and gently held the 
little bird in the other. The mother bird 
retreated a little when the ladder was raised, 
and chattered, half in fear and half in joy, as 
she recognized her child in the hand of the 
man ascending the ladder. But her fear was 
soon dispelled, for the man replaced the fledgling 
in its nest and descended. Then the two men 
returned the ladder to its owner, and mounted 
their wagons and drove on. 

It was a simple little incident, but no one 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





witnessed it without a feeling of emotion and 
of admiration. ‘The reporter who saw it went 
back to the office and found a Bible, and looked 
it through till he came to a passage that seemed 
to bear upon the incident he had witnessed. 
He told the story in the Tribune the next day 
with very little attempt at elaboration, and 
without pointing a moral. The only words he 
added to the narrative were those he found 
recorded from the lips of Jesus: ‘*‘Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? And one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father.’’ 


A MOTHER’S PROFESSORSHIP. 


ince it has become the fashion for rich men to 
S endow chairs in universities, almost every 

kind of professorship has become the recipi- 
ent of such attention. The greatest of them all, 
however, has been overlooked, and still has only 
its natural endowment drawing its salary in “love 
and affection,” as the old deeds say. In an article 
on the women of America the Outlook tells of one 
occupant of this worthy academic chair. 


In a bookstore in a little town in Wisconsin a 
stranger heard a woman asking for a book for 
children dealing with plant life, a copy of Eugene 
Field’s “‘Love Songs of Childhood,” and a vertical 
writing- book, three things which to her disap- 
pointment the store did not contain. 

“I do so want the things,’ she said, sadly. “I 
live fifteen miles out of town, and as my husband 
had to come in yy | I arranged to come with 
him and get them for the children.” 

“I suppose they need them for school?” said 
the visitor. 

“For their lessons, at any rate,” the woman 
corrected. “They don’t go to school. We live 
too far away for them to walk, and the horses 


cannot be spared to take them back and forth | 


I teach them myself.” 


” 


every day. 

“Vou do! 

“Yes, I feel that I am perfectly capable. I was 
a teacher before my marriage, and had the regular 
normal training.” 

“But how do you find time?” 

“It isn’t always easy. A farmer’s wife—my 
husband is a farmer—is a busy person. But my 
children must have schooling. am glad I am 
able to give it to them.” 

Her two little girls were seven and nine years 
old, respectively. ‘‘They are quite absorbed in 
nature-study just now,” she said, “and I did so 
want a book about plant-life!” 

The stranger, who was waiting for a_train, 
volunteered to send the books on from Minne- 
apolis, and the offer was gratefully accepted. 

hen the mother told more about her little school. 

“We have half of our lessons in the morning,” 
she said, “after the breakfast is over, and the house 
in order and the little girls have washed the 
dishes. After dinner—at noon—we have the other 
half. I do not keepa servant, so, besides teachin 
the children to read and write, I must also teac 
them to be my helpers about the house. You 
see,” she concluded, with a smile, “I am obliged 
to be a ‘professor of things-in-general.’ ” 
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SAW HIM FIRST. 


he amount of greeting among ordinary Kafirs 
i i is to say “I see you”; to which answer 

comes back, “Yes.” Whena native passes a 
European in the uncivilized parts of the country, 
says Mr. Dudley Kidd in “The Essential Kafir,”’ 
he will frequently anticipate the white man’s “I 
see you,” and will start off with a loud “Yes.” 


Of all ways of expressing sentiment, grunting is 
the favorite, and the Kafir grunts with great elo- 
quence. His Lm ia unt can express a whole 
world of sentiment. After — natives express 
so much by grunting one cannot avoid thinking 
that pigs might learn to speak. 

Kafirs have many very expressive exclamations, 
such as “Yo!” when they wish to show contempt; 
“Hau!” when they show surprise; “Wow!” an 
many other similar utterances. 

In visiting a chief it is rude to speak first. 
Accordingly, when we visited a Kafir king, we 
sat in silence, and pretended not to see him. At 
length he looked up at us and said, “I see you,” 
and the ice was broken. We grunted approval 
of the sentiment and said the re rthings. When 
the questions began to be a little too personal we 
told’ our native servant to fetch the blanket 
we had brought with us in order to open the 
chief’s eyes. 

When we gave the chief the blanket he looked 
at it and gave a grunt which was one of moderate 
and quar ed spproval. He felt the qualities of 
the blanket with his fingers, placed it to his skin 
to see how warm it would be; he then showed it to 
his councilors and asked them bluntly what they 
supposed it had cost. When he was satisfied that 
it was better than any kept by local traders, he 
gave another grunt of approval which plainly said, 
“Thanks; I think that on the whole it is not bad; 
I have seen better, but it will do all the same.” 

Then he said in words, ‘““Now my eyes are open 
and I can see you.” In fun I began to chaff him 
and said, “‘Well, if you can see us now, will you 
tell us what you can see?” 

Swift as light came the answer, “I shall know 
what I see when the night is cold and I wrap the 
blanket about my body.” 

A native never commits himself if he can possi- 
bly help it. After a little more desultory conver- 
sation the chief thought it was time to end the 
indaba, “‘to hem up the fringes of the talk with 
the thread made from the sinew of an ox,” as 
their expressive phrase runs. So we hemmed 


it up. 

| interdependence of wild creatures, and their 
cognizance of the affairs of their own kind and 

other kinds. Mrs. Mary Austin, in “The Land of 

Little Rain,” says that the scavengers of the 

desert all Keep an eye on one another. 


Never a coyote comes out of his lair to hunt, in 
the country of the carrion crows, but looks up first 
to see where the crows are gathering. It is a 
sufficient occupation for a wind morning, on the 
listless, level mesa, to watch the. pair of them 
eying each other furtively, with a tolerable assump- 
tion of unconcern, but no doubt with a certain 
amount of good understanding. 

When the five coyotes that range the Tyon from 
Pasteria to Tunawai planned a relay race to bring 
down an antelope strayed from the band, an eagle 
swung down from Mount Pinos, buzzards materi- 
alized out of invisible ether, and hawks came 
trooping like small boys to a street fight. Rabbits 
sat up in the chaparral and cocked their ears, 
feeling themselves quite safe for once as the hunt 
swung near them. 

Nothing happens in the deep wood that the blue 
jays are not all agog to tell. The hawk follows 
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DESERT SCAVENGERS. 


t is probable that one never fully credits the 


the badger, the coyote the carrion crow, and from 
— aerial stations the buzzards watch each 
her. 

Very clean and handsome, quite belying his 


ot 





relationship in sppegmense, is Clark’s crow, that 
scavenger and sagen ytd of mountain camps. It 
is permissible call him by his common name, 
“Camp Robber’; he has earned it. Not content 
with refuse, he picks open meal-sacks, filches 


whole potatoes, is a gormand for bacon, drills holes 
= _ ing-cases, and is daunted by nothing short 
1) 


n. 
All the while he does not neglect to vituperate 
the chipmunks and sparrows that whisk off crumbs 
of comfort from under the camper’s feet. , 
The Camp Robber’s gray coat, black and white 
barred wings and slender bill, with certain tricks 
of perching, accuse him of attempts to pass himself 
off as a woodpecker; but his behavior is all crow. 
He frequents the higher pine belts, and has a 
noisy strident call like a jay’s; and how clean he 
and the frisk-tailed chipmunks sep the camp! 
No crumb or paring or bit of egg-shell goes amiss. 
The cunningest hunter is hunted in turn, and 
what he leaves of his kill is meat for some other. 
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he never murmured at her lot, 
*T was toil and spin the whole day through ; 
From that rough path she wandered not, 
For better things she never knew. 


ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH 





Though borne down with a world of care, 
And though her life was edged with gray, 
She never asked that skies be fair, 
But scattered smiles along the way. 


Of daily duties to be done, 

A slave and drudge from morn till night. 
Her lot seemed all a thankless one, 

Since from her toil came no respite. 


But after all, she may have seen 
Some ray of hope no other knew: | 

A song, a star, a world of green— 
The secret of her faith come true 
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DAMAGES. 


ee some people,” said Mr. Harrington, | 
“that'll get all they can out of a boarder for 
his board an’ charge him extra for the 
toothpick. If I hadn’t had insurance on the place, 
I'd ’a’ let that feller put his automobile in our 
barn here.” 


Pg it hurt the insurance?” asked Mrs. Har- 
rington. 

“Course it does. If anything should set fire 
to the barn, while the automobile is there, nary a 
cent of insurance do you get. That’s why I sent 
him over to Betty Young’s. She ain’t got any 
insurance, an’ I guess she could take the risk fer 
the money she got. An’ she got it. 

“I saw the feller this morning an’ I asked him 
how he made out. He’d left his machine there 
for a week lacking one day, while he went back 
and got some parts. 

“*How’d you get on?’ I says to him. 

“He sort 0’ laughed an’ said, ‘All right.’ 

“*Miss Sonne treat ~ well?’ 

ut she has a queer notion of mak- 
ing out a bill.’ 

“‘Overcharge ye?’ I says, knowing Betty’s 
ways. 

“*Well,’ he says, ‘she’s charged me for things 
that I clearly ain’t had, though she may ha’ lost 
em.’ 

“Then he handed me the bill Betty had made. 
It was queer. 

“Supper, breakfast and nig it’s lodging, seventy- 
five cents.’ That was all right. 

“ ‘Keeping one automobile in the barn six days 
and nights, a dollar and a half.’ That was all 
right, I suppose. Then came other items. 

“*Damage for burning = wood, on account 
of not being able to get to the dry wood-pile 
because I was afraid o’ the automobile, 
dollars. 

“*Cost of one calico skirt, tore in going round 
the automobile to get the scythe, on account of 
being afraid to go near the thing, sixty cents. 

«Mental anxiety, one dollar. 

“*Total, five dollars an’ eighty-five cents.’ Quite 
an expensive week for that young feller, but I 

1ess those that can afford to run one of the 

ings can afford to pay for stabling when they’re 


laid up for repairs.”’ 
n 

A an Ayrshire village and banged a piece of 

some yellow substance on the counter. She 
spoke Scotch, of course, as 7'it-Bits reports, but 
Americans will understand the words she used, 
since many an advertisement has made the kind 
familiar. 


“This,” she said, “is the soap that does the 
washin’ o’ itself; the soap that makes every 
washin’ day a kin’ o’ glorified feast; the soap that 
= a’ the linen white as snaw an’ as sweet as a 
hazelnut, and lets the delichted hoosewife play 
wi’ the children; an’ here I’ve been serubbin’ 
three mortal hours wi’ that lump an’ got nae mair 
lather oot o’ it than I could get oot o’ a brick.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the grocer, calmly, 
“but that isn’t soap. Your little boy was here 
yesterday for half a pound of cheese and half a 
pound of soap. That’s the cheese.” 

“The cheese!”’ exclaimed the woman. “Then 
that accounts for the ither thing.” 

“What other thing?” 

“T lay awauk the hale nicht winnerin’ whit made 
the Welsh rabbit we had fur oor supper taste sae 
queer.” 


two 
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IN THE WRONG PLACES. 
angry woman walked into a grocer’s shop in 


Cay & 


THE SONG OF PEACE. 


homas Nast, the famous cartoonist, was in 

Washington just before Lincoln’s inaugura- 

tion. The atmosphere was charged with 
forebodings, says a writer in Pearson’s Magazine. 
The day of inauguration was one of gloom, and 
the city drew a great breath of relief when it was 
over and there had been no outbreak. Yet the 
tension was not relaxed. The men who had 
sworn that Abraham Lincoln should never take | 
his seat were not gone. Night came down, brood- 
ing danger. 

It seemed to me, said Nast, that the shadow of 
death was everywhere. I had endless visions 
of funeral parades, accompanied by mournful 
music. It was as if the whole city were mined, 
and I know now that this was figtiratively true. 





A single yell of defiance would have inflamed a 
mob. A shot would have started a conflict. In 














my room at the Willard Hotel I was trying to 


my pencils and laid them 
down as many as a dozen times. I got up at last 
and walked the floor. Presently in the rooms 
next to mine other men were walking. I could 
hear them in the silence. y head was beginning 
to throb and I sat down and pressed my hands to 
my temples. 

Then, all at once, in the Ebbett House, across 
the way, a window was flung up and a man 
stepped out on the balcony. The footsteps about 
me ceased. ae y had heard the man and 
was waiting breathlessly to see what he would 
do. Suddenly, in a rich, powerful voice, he began 
to sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The result was extraordinary. Windows were 
thrown up. Crowds gathered on the streets. A 
multitude of voices joined in the song. When it 
was over the street rang with cheers. The men 
in the rooms next to mine joined me in the cor- 
ridor. The hotel came to life. Guests wept and 
flung their arms about one another. Dissension 
and threat were silenced. It seemed to me, and [ 
believe to all of us, that Washington had been 
saved by the inspiration of an unknown man with 
a voice to sing that grand old song. 


work. I picked u 
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THE COURT THAT “‘ KNEW HERSELF.” 


TT" man who originated the expression, “lf 
this court knows herself, and she think she 
do,” was a Pike County Missourian named 
Blackburn, says the Kansas City Journal. Black- 
burn ran away from home when he was a boy anu 
went to the Rocky Mountains, where he grew to 
manhood as an Indian fighter, hunter, trapper and 
mountain guide. He became six feet tall, very 
thin and remarkably awkward. Although not an 
educated man, he was not lacking in keen wit and 
sound sense. 


When gold was discovered Blackburn went to 
the mines, and the miners, as a sort of joke, 
elected him alcalde, a sort of mayor and — of 
the peace, in one. The first case brought before 
the alealde was that of a gambler who, while 
drunk, had ridden his horse over a young Mexican 
woman. The horse had knocked her down and 
seriously injured her. 

The trial took place in the largest cabin in the 
neighborhood, which was packed with roughly 
dressed, meevily bearded men. The gambler, 
who was rich, hired able counsel to defend him. 

Alcalde Blackburn called the young woman to 
the witness-stand. She told her story in broken 
i but frankly and honestly. When she 
had finished, the alcalde ey ended the 
trial. The attorney for the de rotested 
vehemently, but the alcalde ran his hand through 
his hair until it stood up straighter than ever and 
remarked : 

“If this court knows herself, and she think she 
do, I fine you five hundred dollars’ damages and 
assess upon yee the costs of puttin’ this yere gal 
in good condition.” 

yhen asked what he meant by “good condi- 
tion,’ he replied that the “‘ blin’ chap” must 
pay the doctor’s bills and all other costs of the 
woman’s illness. 

A more learned judge might have made a more 
formal ruling, but hardly a more righteous one. 


endant 
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COMPLIED WITH THE LAW. 


n Chicago are certain boulevards set apart for 
| the use of pleasure vehicles only, from which 

all wheeled appliances which appear to be 
used for toil or profit are strictly excluded, At 
the intersection of two such driveways one sunny 
afternoon stood a dapper little park policeman in 
a new spring uniform. He twirled a slender 
switch idly in his white-gloved hands, and ap- 
peared to be making up by an assumption of 
importance all that he lacked in size. 


Suddenly, as if he had bobbed up out of the 
ground, appeared a gigantic laborer trundling a 

lebeian wheelbarrow. It was an empty wheel- 
arrow, to be sure, but a wheelbarrow none the 
less, which had been used many a time for carrying 
brick and other common things. For a moment 
the park policeman was stiff with horror at this 
desecration of the boulevard. Then with lordly 
tread he stepped out and tapped the workman 
easily with the switch. 

“Here, now, my man,”’ he said. “None of that, 
you know. Only pleasure vehicles allowed on the 
drive. You'll have to go down to*the next street 
with that barrow.” 

The workman hesitated a moment, and then 
grinned broadly. ; 

“Pleasure vehicles, eh?” he repeated. “Well, 
there,” and as ey | as a cat would pick up 4 
mouse, he picked up the policeman and deposited 
him in the barrow, “sit you there, then, my boy, 
and we'll have a pleasure vehicle all our own.” 
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THEY COULD NOT DECEIVE HIM. 


n eminent naturalist who holds—and fills, as 

A well—a chair in a university, announced to 

the members of his class one morning that 

he had something of unusual interest to show 
them. 


“TI have here, gentlemen,” he said, “some hairs 
from the skin of a young crested seal, and we wil! 
proceed to study their peculiarities.” 

Unfolding the small piece of paper that con- 
tained them, he spread the hairs out on a sheet o! 
white cardboard and turned to get his microsco}” 
which was on a desk behind him. 

While his back was turned a roguish studet! 
quickly swept the hairs off the desk into his han, 
= substituted others very closely resemblils 

lem. 

“Young gentlemen,” said the professor, severe!) 
a moment later, as he glanced at the sheet o! 
eardboard, “there has been some undergrownc 
work here. These are mole hairs.” 

They never attempted to fool the profess! 


again. 
| he had talked on any subject for a while | 

“got so wound up he didn’t know which \ 
he was facing.” 


“Do those three old Plymouth Rocks 0° you's 
do much besides scratching up the neighbe 
gardens?” demanded an irate citizen of Cent: 
one day. Mr. Boggs looked at him with | 
reproach. 

“Them three hens?” he said, quickly. “\\!'’. 
they don’t scratch, not to amount to anythi! 
they like to walk round here and there and k 
o’ feel the ground, but I don’t believe they've ‘ 
hurt a flower-seed, no, sir, or anyway not excep!''= 
where there was so many planted they act \\\ 
needed thinning out. And as for laying eggs, “'')- 
there ain’t a hen hereabouts I'll wager that © 
beat ‘em on size. Why, that biggest one, sir, s!\: 
lay eggs as big as—as big as hailstones, ©! 
along. You can believe me or not, jest as 
choose!” 


DEFENDING HIS HENS. 


t was commonly said of Silas Boggs that ati 
































THE LAME PLOVER. 
By Elizabeth C. Buckham. 
was a beautiful June morning, and 


t 
| I | Uncle John was obliged to drive out to 
his farm. 

‘‘Would you like to come with me, Toddy ?”’ 
he asked as the horse was brought round to 
the door. 

“Yes, sir!’? Toddy answered, eagerly. ‘‘l 
just guess I would.’’ 

The sun was bright, and the country road 
was green and sweet with delightful odors, and 
‘Toddy made believe in his mind he was a little 
colt he saw running round in the fields. 
Uncle John was driving along at a smart trot, 
when all of a sudden he stopped the horse 
quickly and cried out: 

‘*Toddy, do you see that ?”’ 

And there, right under the pony’s feet 
almost, were a whole family of little plovers. 

Toddy was so delighted that he could not 
speak for a minute. 

The tiny birds were just as quiet as could be, 
because their mother had taught them not to 
make a noise when any danger came near 
them. But they were dreadfully frightened, 
for you see they had been nearly run over. 

‘You may get out, Toddy, and run along 
the road for a piece,’’ said Uncle John. 

And then Toddy saw that the little plovers 
were not alone, but that their father and 
mother were with them. ‘The minute Toddy’s 
feet touched the ground, the old birds began to 
make a fuss. Probably they thought he was a 
cruel, bad boy that was coming to steal their 
birdies. 

The mother bird ‘“‘cheeped,’’ and all her 
little family followed her into the grass at thé 
roadside, but the father bird ran along in front 
of Toddy, back and forth, and seemed to want 
the little boy to play with him. 

Uncle John smiled. 

‘Try to catch him, Toddy,’’ he said. 

Toddy tried, but found it was not an easy 
thing to do. It was queer, too, for the plover 
dragged one wing along in the dust and seemed 
to be quite lame, but just as soon as the little 
boy would get near the bird and think he could 
put his hand on it, he would find it was a little 
ahead of him all the time. 

He followed it along the road for three or 
four minutes, Uncle John driving slowly after 
him, till all of a sudden, when the father 
plover thought the mother bird had had time 
to get their wee family through the fence into 
the field and to hide them safely in the long 
grass, he rose straight up into the air, and 
away he flew back to them before Toddy had 
time to think. 

‘*Wasn’t it too bad to fool a little boy like 
that?’? Uncle John said as Toddy climbed 
back into the buggy. ‘‘You see the father 
bird was only pretending he was lame so you 
would think you could catch him, and then 
while you were chasing him, he knew the 
mother plover would be hiding the little ones. 
If you were to go back now you couldn’t find 
them anywhere.’’ 

“Oh,’’ said Toddy, ‘‘but ZI wouldn’t have 
hurt them. Why did they want to hide from 
me ?”” 

“*Well, you see,’’? said Uncle John, “they 
didn’t know you had an Aunt Hannah, who 
has taught you to be kind to every living 
thing. ”” 

‘*That’s so,’? said Toddy, soberly, and he 
wondered if he would ever know as much as 
Uncle John did. 

& & 


WHAT THE FROGS SAID. 


By Bessie R. Hoover. 


h hen Dan was a little boy and wore kilts, 
j he often ran away to the pond. It 

worried his mother, and he would say 
that he was never going to do it again, but he 
always forgot about his promise. 

One evening while his mother was busy 
with some callers in the parlor, Dan ran down 
to the pond. The sun was sinking, and dark 
shadows were creeping over everything. 

It looked strange by the pond at night. The 
tall flags quivered; and great bunches of knot- 
veed, high above his head, seemed to be 
nodding their white blossoms at him. The 
vater grew darker and darker, and little 
ipples, driven by the breeze, crept up the wet 
ands as if they were searching for Dan.- 

He began to dig a well near the edge of the 
























































DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 
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A YOUTHFUL FINANCIER. 
BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
a a going to be a millionaire, commencing right away! 
I'll start in business at once, while other fellows play. 
For, though it is vacation time, to work I'm not afraid, 
And so, as it’s a thirsty day, I'll sell some lemonade. 
I'll use the money made at first my business to enlarge, 
And sometime I can hire a store and have a clerk in charge. 
We'll add a soda fountain and have tables for ice-cream; 
There’s sure to be a fortune in 
this lemonade-stand scheme. 
And then, perhaps, I'll buy a 
bank, and own a railroad, 
too; 
There really is no end of things 
a millionaire can do!” 


He got his stand all ready, and 
he shouted long and loud, 
But somehow, though the day 

was warm, he didn’t draw a 
crowd. 
At last, oh joy! a customer. 
But when he dipped his cup 
He found, to his astonishment, 
he'd drunk the business up! 


¢ ripe —o 
JUST SUPPOSE. 


BY H. G. FERNALD. 


I‘ all the lads and lasses should remember for a day, 

To do their errands and their tasks as surely as their play, 
Should hang their hats and jackets up, and put away their toys, 
Should remember that the garden is the place to make a noise— 
Why, what a very pleasant world for mothers this would be! 
How very many happy mother - faces we should see! 

For children don’t remember, as everybody Knows, 
But if the children should — why —just suppose! 











If all the children’s mothers turned forgetful in a day, 

If instead of taking care of toys, they threw them all away, 
Forgot to bake the cookies, and forgot the tales to tell, 
Forgot to kiss the aching bumps and make the bruises well— 
Why, what a very dreary world for children this would be! 
How very many melancholy little folks we'd see! 

For mothers all remember, as everybody knows, 

But if the mothers shouldn't — why —just suppose! 
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Ee 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES. 
I. 
My first you eat with; my second my whole eats 
with; my whole wades in the water. 


I hired my first to cook my second, but my 
whole finally had to go into the kitchen to do it. 
Itt. 
Upon my second low I sit, 
As fades the twilight gray, 
And first the pages full of wit, 
And many a total gay. 
IV. 
There was a bachelor, in days of old, 
Who wished to get himself a wife, we’re told. 
And so desirous of a wife was he, 
He started off to London one, two, three. 
He must have found one to delight his soul, 
Because soon after they returned my whole, 
7. 
Once on a time, as Scripture tales declare, 
Down by my first there stood a maiden fair. 
There came a servant by his lord’s behest, 
Seeking to find her who should please him best. 
She must be beautiful, also my whole, 
Lovely of face, but lovelier of soul. 
When to the maid the servant had come near, 
Humbly he spoke, and asked for water clear. 
Quickly she gave, and the first greeting past, 
Took him into her home to share my last. 


2. RIMING WORDS. 
Come, let us take note, as we walk out —, 
Of some things that fall in this pleasant fall —. 


As we shake down the nuts, in the dry leaves 
ley ——, 
We startle the squirrels, they hide or they —. 


The apples are falling, I nape they are —; 
What beautiful colors of red, green and —. 


The bright leaves drop off with a tremulous —, 
They ride on the breeze, or they sink in the —. 


But storm-clouds have gathered, while flitted the 
Now we watch in safe shelter the fast falling —. 


See, the mercury’s falling like real winter . 
And down come the snowflakes, as light as a——. 





3. EXAMPLES IN ROMAN NUMERATION. 

Prefix one hundred to a wild animal and make 
a map; five to a disease and make an indefinite 
statement; five to a frozen liquid and make evil 
doings; five to a pointer and make a defender; 
one thousand to a celestial spirit and make a 
vegetable; one hundred to a flower and make 
a small wheel. 

4. WORD PUZZLE. 

Words of same length. Change head and tail. 

A loafer was on the grass, when an old — 
came and stood in —— of him. “Don’t bea —,” 
he said. “It is —— of you to idle your time away 
thus.” 





5. WORD PUZZLE. 

Words of same length. Keep head and tail, and 
change other letters. 

When we were out boating on the ——-, we — 
too long. And a squall coming up, we were upset, 
As we were struggling in the water, Uncle John 
— on the —., shouting directions, but I think 
he could have done no better than Harry in his 
—. e — earth looked good to us. I saw 
our faithful —— —— watching us with wonderin 
eyes, and I had not a —— of hope that we should 
be —. But we all got home in time to come dry 
and warm to the table, and exchange experiences 
over the —. 

6. ANAGRAM STORY. 

When they took the -------- --- of --- 
there were enough ----------- -- 
---- ----- qrwaters, had they bought all that 
was found. Nothing ----- -- --- a jewelry 
store unless she sees some of those jewels in the 
window. that there are no more 
in our mine. 

When we off yesterday, I was 
the one to take it to the office. I had to run, and 

-~----- dress badly as I passed some 
barbed wire. I would as soon walk a 
a block. ---, ever go out on 
time from our office. 

I am going to ---- --- ---- lemons to my 
old nurse. I had promised sonic 
wane ------- , Which, she says, is good for all 
coe coceccee , and what could be sourer? Our 
old nurse is the author of “‘---- ----- -- Nurs- 
ing,” which you may have seen. 


7. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m seen on corners of the street; 
Beside your bed I stand; 
At circuses and races, too, 
1 loom up large and grand. 
Or right or wrong, you have to take me; 
If right, you never should forsake me. 
II. 
I make your words of no effect 
If carelessly I’m placed ; 
But powerful, if but my use 
Is on good judgment based. 
I go in pairs, and on the ground 
walk forevermore ; 
I’m small and soft, I’m large and strong, 
And usually there are four. 
111. 
I’m in the stores, of every hue, 
Yet always out-of-<loors ; 
The ladies wear me every year, 
’Tis time to put on yours. 
I am not liked unless I’m green; 
Yet you buy white and blue 
And pink and black, and wear them all, 
And think them pretty, too. 
Iv. 
At old creation’s dawn, I then was made; 
Yet strange and true it is, each day 
1 must be made again, and laid 
All fair and smooth in neat array. 
Always I’m wet, with water running o’er; 
Yet carefully you always keep me dry; 
Sometimes for meals you rob my store, 
Sometimes for flowers of lovely dye. 


8 PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 





doorway after bidding the visitors good-by. ‘I 
wonder what they are saying?’’ she added, a 
moment later. | 

**Dan’l, jus’ Dan’l!’’ cried the little boy 


digging with and looked timidly round. No 
one was in sight. 

**Dan’1! Dan’l! Dan’l!’’ voices were cry- 
ing from all parts of the pond at once, and the 
little runaway, frightened at the calling voices | who clung to her skirts for protection. 
and the gathering darkness, threw down his | Dan never ran away to the pond again, and 
stick and ran quickly for home. his mother thought it was because he was 

“‘How plainly we can hear the frogs to- | getting old enough to know better; and maybe | 
night,’’ said Dan’s mother, as she stood in the | that was the reason. 


pond; but, someway, it did not seem so much 
‘in to play there in the evening. How queer 
ie willows looked, as they reached out their 
waving branches toward him. 
_ The well was nearly dug, when from a 
uster of lily-pads not three feet away, a loud 
vice seemed to say: 
““Dan’1!?? 
Dan dropped the crooked stick that he was 


That 123 456 me to the boiling candy, and we 
123456 out the hot sirup. 










Answers to Puzzles in August 4th Numbcr 
1. “An ill wind blows nobody good.” 
2. Ban-gle, tan-gle, man-gle, Dan-gle, din-gle, 
sin-gle, tin-gle, bun-gle. 
8. Adze, hammer, plane, file, level, plummet, 
hatchet, wedge, bit-stock, chisel, rule, ax, auger, 
wrench, nippers, reamer, saw, bit, spikes, nails, ; 
| hooks, screws, calipers, gimlet, square, vise. 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 































Ct ree DO 
‘BEST DEALERS EVERY 
RICE HUTCHINS. 


OS TON, 








1877 For 27 Years 1904 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 
he Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution 


in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe your case an id 
we will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 








LIQUID PISTOLS 


Will Stop the most 

(or man, without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to — 
without danger of lea 

Fires and recha by vanitae the trigger. 
Loads from any iquid. No cartridges re- 
quired. Over 1 ahote in one looding, ‘all dealers, or by 
mail, 50c. Rubber covered holster, 5c. extra 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U.S.A 


we SHIP ON APPRO VAL 


without a t and allow 10 
DAYS REE RIAL on_ every 
bicycle. Any whee! not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. 

Highest Grade 76 
1004 Models BO"? 5 toGI7 
Coaster Brakes. Hedgethorne puncture 
proof tires and best equipment. 
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Best Makes to 
4 Ee ond-Hand Wheels 
ae All makes & Models 
pod aa mew $3 to $8 
Great F: actory Clearing Sale at 
mS EAKN A‘ cos 
BICYCLE takin ing ° yo 


Our agents make large profits. vite 
¥ at once for catalogues and our special offer. 

AUTOMOBILES, TIRE oe Ma- 
chines. Sundries, etc., half usual prices 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent .50 B, Chicago. 





Bunions and Warts. So easy to apply; sticks fast; does 
1ot spread like a greasy salve. Sold by druggists, or by mail. 
Dent's Toothache Gum stops toothache instantly; 15e at drug- 
gists or by mail. “The Arch of Pearls,” sent free to any 
address, tells how to take care of and preserve the teeth. 

©. 8. DENT & OO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


EDISON 


GOLD MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


ARE NOW 35 CENTS EACH. 


This price buys the same rich, loud pure-toned 
Records that have made the Edison product 
famous. 

They are the most perfect reproductions of 
sound ever made. 

The constant improvement that has carried 
them beyond competition will be as zealously 
continued. 

This price places the famous Edison Phono- 
graph and its equipment within the reach of 
thousands who do not now own one. 








You need an Edison Phonograph to entertain 
your friends. It is the only infallible amusement 
for every sort of visitor and the best fun for yourself. 

If you want good times this season buy an 
Edison Phonograph. Sold by dealers every whe 
Go hear it. Catalogues free. 


National Phonograph Company, 


Orange, N. J. 
New York. Chicago. Pr flee = 
San Francisco. London. O Edison. 





Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Co. of N. Y, Proprietors, 
Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands, 
General Sales Agents: 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia ,Pa. 909 Arch St, 
Boston,221 Columbus Ave. Providence,R. L ,15SnowSt. 
Washington, D. C,.819 14th 8t.,N. W. 

San Francisco, Cal., 461 Mission St. 


Bent anywhere on receipt of 
three dollars. 





| that it should have done under the stipulations 
| of the concordat. 





5) 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
STAMPS ae oa Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
CURRENT EVENTS Seah bk fe irerett eat e 
oe SESS Bt HARTSHORN 


L fits made mall 
piotot ground. Room i your SHADE ROLLERS 
lag: Campaign in Manchuria. — The a ae te i . Bear the script name of Stewart 


7 , 1 Canada. Send four centsand Hartshorn on label. 
Japanese army under General Oku, after | "or our booklet D. H., telling all about it. Address, 


two days’ fighting, drove the Russian army, McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
commanded by General Zaroubieff, from Ta- 


shih-chiao, July 24th. The Russians, who lost IVIL SERVICE : nstructions SALES M El N WANT E D. 

















i th 
heavily in the engagement, retired to Hai-cheng. Dughly for merchants, live men every- 


fo Tr 
these yi MY where, in business for yourseit 







This victory enabled the Japanese to occupy tions. Comple ete Home Study course, including on our capital. We vo make men's fine 
Niuchwang and its port, Ying-kau. August Shorthand, Penmanship, ete.,$5. Catalog free. our perfect fitting, you can sell 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 92, Sonuhieeaian. N. Y. 





2d the Russians evacuated Hai-cheng, and fell 
back toward Liau-yang. Meanwhile the Japa- 
nese northern army, commanded by General 5 

Kuroki, defeated the Russians in two severe PON D Se 


engagements east of Liau-yang, in one of which 


the Russian Lieutenant-General Count Keller EXTR A CT 
was killed. There was also heavy fighting, 
without decisive results, about Port Arthur. For Cuts 

* Sold only in sealed bottles, with buff wrappers. 


ie Red Sea Seizures.—In response to 
the urgent representations of Great Britain, 
the Russian government ordered the release of 
the Malacca and several other British vessels 
which had been seized in the Red Sea by the 
Russian ‘‘volunteer’’ vessels, whose right to 
assume the character of war-ships after passing |. 
through the Dardanelles under a commercial 
flag had been questioned. The Russian govern- 
ment also gave assurances that the volunteer 
ships would be withdrawn from the Red Sea. 
Co) 
i ie “Knight Commander.’’—The Rus- 


sian Vladivostok squadron, July 24th, 
sunk the British steamer, Knight Commander, 


high: class 
tailoring at a good Profit for as little 
money as others retail ready made 
goods. You can conteel entire local 
aaee with our line. Fall line 
350 up to date styles ofwoolens, 
—- = lays, ete., now 
Le gs free. A 
opport unity. Write to- 
jay for full iculars and ex- 
clusive territory. Experience 
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MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
American 
: pept. H Woolen Millis Co., 
w i] Boul d and Union Street, CHICAGO. 














is the royal 
time.- 
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from New York for Yokohama, off the Japanese * * 

coast, after transferring the captain and crew Every Elgin ‘*Timemakers 
to another vessel. The ship carried a general Watch is fully and Timekeep- 
: Saeed faite ie ‘ ” an illus- 
cargo, in which, it is claimed, there was nothing guaranteed. All ets, an illus 
which could justly be regarded as contraband. : trated joint history 


jewelers have 
Elgin Watches in 


of the locomotive 
and the watch, sent 
free upon request to 
ELGiIn NATIONAL 


WatcH Co., 
Eucin, tue. 


The commander of the Russian ships sunk the 
vessel because it did not have coal enough to 
carry it to Vladivostok. Coming so soon after 4 men’s and wo- 
A 
alg 














the Malacca incident, the occurrence aroused men’s sizes and in 
great indignation in England, and was the all varieties of cases, 


subject of energetic representations by Great xs Lo$hhShoHSSSSH PPP PPS o Sooo ore 





Britain to the Russian government. The Rus- 
sian government, July 28th, expressed its readi- 
ness to make full reparation if a wrong had 
been done, but asked for delay until the report 
of the commander of the squadron was received. 
‘The cargo was owned by Americans. 
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“Surprised at its 
Low Cost.” 


HIS is the verdict of all who purchase a New Companion 
Sewing Machine. The following testimonial from Mr. 
C. D. Smith, of Chester, Mass., expresses, we are sure, 

the feelings of thousands of other delighted purchasers: 


ssassinated.—The Russian Minister of the 
Interior, Monsieur Von Plehwe, was blown 

to pieces at St. Petersburg, July 28th, as he 
was driving to visit the Tsar, by a bomb thrown 
at his carriage by a naan —————— 
dressed in the uniform of 
a railway guard. His 
coachman also was instant- | 
ly killed. The assassin 
was arrested, and another 
man, believed to be an 
accomplice. ‘The murdered 
minister, in March, 1902, 
succeeded Monsieur Sip- 
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“The New Companion Sewing Machine purchased of you some time ago 
gives good satisfaction. It arrived in perfect order. My wife is more than 
pleased with the working of the sewing machine, and all who see it are sur- 
prised at its low cost. Machines have been sold here for fifty dollars that do 
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yaghin, who had been || * : not begin to be so nicely finished, and none that can do better work.” 4 
killed by a student. Mon- || “o"e* Yor Pemws. | rt 
sieur Von Plehwe had ~ = 4 


formerly been a director in the department of 
police, and took charge of the prosecution of 
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the assassins of Alexander II in 1881. He was 4 
charged with remorseless severity toward the 4 
Jews, Poles and Finns, and his life had often 4 
been threatened. He was 59 years old. 4 

abor Troubles.—A strike of butchers in 2 


the Chicago stock-yards, which began July 


lith, was called off on the 20th, and was 4 
renewed the same day, owing to a misunder- ‘| 
standing of the terms of settlement. July 25th 4 


unions of the allied trades struck in sympathy, 
and about 30,000 persons were involved. The 
strike was extended also to Omaha and other 
packing centers. ——July 25th workers in the 
cotton-mills at Fall River struck against a 
reduction of wages, and about 23,000 persons 
were involved. 
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rance and the Vatican. — Diplomatic 

relations between the French government 
and the Vatican were broken off July 30th. 
The government recalled its chargé d’ affaires 
from Rome, and notified the papal nuncio at 
aris that his mission had no longer any 
object. ‘The immediate cause of this action 
was the question of the right of the Vatican to 
discipline certain of the French bishops without 
consulting the governmeni, as it was claimed 
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enent inectin.-- Bet heed thee We give exceptional value in any one of our three styles. : 

Clay Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Navi- Just now, however, we are prepared to furnish some very inter- “> 
gation of the United States navy and captain esting information to any one who may need a new sewing ‘2 
of the battle-ship Indiana in the Battle of machine during th P fall. It i 4s hich will Ld 
Santiago, died July 26th, aged 59.—Wilson g the coming fall. it is a proposition which wi Ze 
Barrett, the well-known English actor, died | appeal strongly to both full and empty pocketbooks. Your mK 
July 22d, aged 58.—John Rogers, the sculp- name and address, if sent us at once, will enable youtolearnall 3, 
tor, whose statuettes have been widely popular, | bout 1 W - IZ 
diet July 91th, gel cently 15.—ebet | about our plan. € are sure we can surprise you. 2 


Emory Pattison, a distinguished Democratic | 
leader, who was Comptroller of Philadelphia | 
1877-82, and Governor of Pennsylvania P's 
and again 1891-5, died August Ist, aged 53. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. < 
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In Training 
for up-to-date school athletics— 
el children who own the 









“It’s geared.”” 


Gives all the muscles ex- 
actly the right amount 
of exercise ; 

» ‘ ps we severest boys 

“They can’t upset. and girls. The finest 

sport! Indorsed and recommended by physicians. Per- 

fectly sale. Strong, rubber-tired, plenty of speed. 
yrite for Hlustrated Booklet, FREE. 


The Standard Mig. Co., 2586 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 





Do You 
know there is a pencil 
just made for your use? 


Dixon’s Guide 


For Pencil Users 


A 82-page book, indexed by veea- 
tions gets you in touch with Just the 
right pencil—it’s free. 
Department AD 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





JUST ONE DAY 
FREE FROM THE SLUGGER BROUGHT OUT A 
FACT. 

“During the time I was a coffee-drinker,”’ says 
an Iowa woman, “I was nervous, had spells with 
my heart, smothering spells, headache, stomach 
trouble, liver and kidney trouble. I did not know 
for years what made me have those spells. I 
would frequently sink away as though my last 
hour had come. 

“For twenty-seven years I suffered thus and 
used bottles of medicine enough to set up a drug- 
store—capsules and pills and everything I heard 
of. Spent lots of money, but I was sick nearly all 
the time. Sometimes I was so nervous 1 could 
not hold a plate in my hands; and other times I 
thought I would surely die sitting at the table. 

“This went on until about two years ago, when 
one day I did not use any coffee, and I noticed I 
was not so nervous, and told my husband about 
it. He had been telling me that it might be the 
coffee ; but I said, ‘No, I have been drinking coffee 
all my life and it cannot be.’ But after this 1 
thought I would try and do without it and drink 
hot water. I did this for several days, but got 
tired of the hot water and went to drinking coffee, 
and as soon as I began coffee again I was nervous 
again. This proved that it was the coffee that 
caused my troubles. 

“We had tried Postum ‘ut had not made it right 
and did not like it, but now I decided to give it 
another trial, so I read the directions on the 
package carefully and made it after these direc- 
tions and it was simply delicious, so we quit 
coffee for good and the results are wonderful. 
Before, I could not sleep; but now I go to bed 
and sleep sound, am not a bit nervous now, but 
work hard and can walk miles. Nervous head- 
aches are gone, my heart does not bother me any 
more like it did, and I don’t have any of the smoth- 
ering spells, and would you believe it? I am 
getting fat. We drink Postum now and nothing 
else, and even my husband’s headaches have dis- 
appeared ; we both sleep sound and healthy now, 
and that’s a blessing.” Name given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look for the book, ““‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
each package. 























boy is particular, Iron 
Clads will please him as much 
as they will please his mother. Our 
No. 19 are splendid wearers, made 
with triple knee, double toe and 


ced heel. They stand the 
wear, which pleases the mother, 
and they always look well, which 
pleases the boy. 


25c. a pair. 


Lf your dealer hasn’t them, send us 
2c. for a sample pair. (4 pairs, $1.) 


Our booklet, “What Iron Clads 
Mean to the Family Purse,” illus- 
trates a large assortment of Iron 
Clads for men, women and chil- 
dren. It solves the stocking prob- 
lem for the whole family. Sent free. 


COOPER & CO., 
300 Broad Street, 8t. Joseph, Mich. 
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hat’s at the Pole ?—Dr. R. A. Harris 
of the Cuast and Geodetic Survey thinks 
| that a large tract of land, shaped iike a trape- | 
|zoid, may extend from near the north pole | 
toward Alaska and eastern Siberia. One corner, | 
he thinks, lies nearly north of Bennett Island, | 
another a little west of north from Point 
Barrow, a third a short distance northwest of 
Banks Land, and the fourth north of Lincoln 
| Sea. Doctor Harris bases his theory on a 
study of the direction and velocity of surface 
currents in the Arctic Ocean, and of the range 
of the tides at different known points round and 
in that ocean. A remarkable change in the 
time of the tides on the northern coast of 
Alaska, near the eastern boundary, indicates, 
he thinks, that an island, or perhaps several 
islands, probably lie not very far north of that 
locality. Ps 


M?2Ppins by Bicycle.—The cyclograph, | 
invented by a Mr. Ferguson, is an instru- | 
ment by means of which a bicyclist may make 

an automatic chart of his course through an 

unknown country. The results, it is asserted, | 
are comparable in accuracy with an official 

map. ‘The instrument consists of a flat box, | 
placed horizontally on the handle-bar, and con- 
taining a sheet of paper, ruled with meridians, 
which can be kept constantly in line with the 
road traversed by the aid of a specially designed 
compass mounted above the box. When the 
road turns, the rider easily adjusts the position 
of the paper in accord with the indication of 
the compass. An inked wheel, actuated by the 
front wheel of the bicycle, traces a line always 
parallel with the course of the bicycle, and 
when the trip is completed the traced line shows 
a chart of the route on a scale of one ten- 
millionth. 





irds of the “ Arabian Nights.’’—Read- 

ers of “‘The Thousand and One Nights’’ 
will remember the ‘‘islands of Wak-Wak,”’ and 
the marvelous adventures of Hassan of Balsora 
and the princess 
with the dress 


war 

of feathers. Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace suggests 
that the islands were 
real, and that they can be identified with the 
Aru Islands, the home of the great bird of 
paradise. The name ‘*‘Wak-Wak,”’ he thinks, | 
may be an imitation of the call of the birds, 
and the story of Hassan’s visit to the islands 
of Wak-Wak may be based on the actual 
adventures of some traveller who discovered 
the haunts of the birds of paradise. 


Cat) 
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lectricity versus Steam.—Prof. H. B. 
Smith of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
| tute says that it is to-day possible to deliver on 
the coast of California, for use in factories, 
electric power derived from the melting snows 
and glaciers of the Rocky Mountains, at a 
smaller cost than that of an equal amount of 
power produced by steam, even if the fuel were 
delivered free at the factory furnaces. A few 
years ago, in San Francisco, an electric-power 
current cost 15 cents per horse-power per hour, 
but now the same current costs only one-seventh 
as much. rt 


a 


A" Image of the Glacial Age.—The re- 
cent German South Polar Expedition added 
much to our knowledge of the antarctic con- 
tinent. It showed that the westerly shore of 
that mysterious land descends steeply into a 
deep sea, and that it is occupied by a volcanic 
formation. The inland ice covering the con- 
tinent is regarded as without doubt the most 
extensive glacial area now in existence on the 
earth. It presents a picture of the ice age 
which once prevailed in northern America and 
Europe. Evidence was found that in former 
times the antarctic ice extended even farther 
than it does to-day. Large marine mammals 
and flocks of rare birds were found frequenting 
the coasts, and German scientific enthusiasm 
found gratification in the study even of the 
microscopic bacteria dwelling in that far cold 
land. e 

anging on a Mile-Long Cable.—Ac- 

cording to a writer in Mines and Min- 
erals, there are in use in some deep mines wire 
ropes, or cables, only a few inches in diameter 
and a mile long, on the ends of which hang 
buckets, or platforms, by which miners are let 
down into or hoisted from the bowels of the 
|earth with a speed greater than that of the 
average railroac-train. In many cases these 
| long cables form the only means of communica- 








tion between the bottom of the mine and the 
surface of the earth. In some cases the weight | 
| of the cable greatly exceeds that of the material 
to be carried, and the problem of making it | 
sufficiently flexible to be wound on drums re- 
quires the highest skill for its solution. Long | 
cables are made tapering, so that the cross- | 
section increases with the amount wound off. 


. , °_* . 
Spalding’s Official Football Guide 
For 1904. Edited by Walter Camp. 

This book is without a doubt the best Official Foot- 
ball Guide that has yet been published. It contains the 
newly revised rules under which every game must 
be played, reviews of the games in the various sections 
of United States and Canada, scores of last season, 
All-America team, pictures of all the prominent teams 
and many local ones, embracing thousands of players. 
t is in fact a complete encyclopedia of football 

statistics. Price, 10 cents per copy. 


HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL. 
By Walter Camp. New Revised Edition. 

This book should be in the hands of every boy that 
desires to play football properly. If you area beginner 
it will teach you all you want to know; if you arean 
expert, it will teach you many points you will be glad 
to know. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents 

Send for a complete list of books. SENT FREE. 
A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Minneapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Buffalo, Denver, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Montreal, Can., London, Eng. 


























The new 
double-headed carpet 
tack is the only perfect one 
ever made. It is of best SWEDE’S 
IRON, will never bend or break. Heads 
cannot come off ; the dagger point makes 
it easy to drive; the double head enablesa 
child to draw it with ease. The old-fashioned 
carpet tacks mean broken backs, bruised 
fingers and torn carpets at house-cleaning time. 
You Save Time, Temper and Carpets 
by using the new double head carpet tacks. They 
are far cheaper than other tacks because they 
may be used again and again. Insist on getting 
the best for your money. 5c. and l0c. packages 
at grocers, hardware and department 
etores. Accept no other. If not to be 
had of your dealer, send his name with 
5c. for package by mail. 
Pritchard Mfg. Company, 
201 Main St.W., hester, N.Y. 
Novelty Makers to the 
can people. 
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“The U .22 cartridges shoot farther 


and don’t miss fire,’’ said a knowing 
boy sportsman as he asked his dealer 
for U. M. C. .22’s, the kind that come 
in round-cornered boxes. ‘‘I must in- 
sist on U. M. C. make,”’’ he said, ‘‘for 
I want the best.’’ 


Try the U. M. C. Hollow Point .22's. 
Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York 























Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Depot, 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hundreds of Upright™ Pianos 


i | returned from renting to be 


They include Steinways and twenty other 
Many cannot be distinguished from new 


FROM a great discount 


$100. Also beautiful 
$125, $135, $160 and 
payments accepted. Freight rates are low 
particulars You make a great saving 


ment at $2, fully 
pianos. Monthly 
guarantee, Illustrated Piano Book Free 
CHICAGO. 


disposed of at once 

well known makes. 

yet all are offered at 
Uprights as low as 
New Uprights at 
$165. A fine instru- 
equal to many $400 


Write for list and 
Pianos bear our 

68 Adams &t., 
World's largest music house; sells Everything knewn in Music. 








F you want to buy your 
world. 


York's Leading Store. 


R. H. Macy € Co., 





Macy’s Catalogue sient. 


Broadway, at Sixth Av., 
34th St. to 35th St., 


Sent Free. 
goods RIGHT, send for it. 


Macy’s is the largest store under one roof in the 
New York supplies the fashions and best bar- 
gains for the stores of America—and Macy's is New 
Is it worth while for you to buy 
direct? Enough said—excepting that this new Catalogue 
is the best one we ever issued. Get it. 


4s te te 


New York. 






















































No doubt 
Faberelenam at 


Gluten, the nutritious and health giving part of the 
wheat, prevails more abundantly in GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 







than in any other. 


For this reason the Biscuit, Bread, 


Rolls and Pastry made from it have that wholesome, 
ample flavor which has made GOLD MEDAL famous. 








For sale by all grocers. 
























ts sub- 


weekly paper for all the family 
Entered 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





young Indians have replaced that of their grand- 


| fathers. 


| 
| 
| 
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In this school there are one hundred and 
seventy-five children, and in regularity of attend- 


}ance it is said to head the list of Indian day- 


| schools in all the country. 


A fine large new 


| building, costing between three thousand and 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | four thousand dollars, has taken the place of the 


first schoolhouse. New clothes, such as white 


at the Post- Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | children wear, are supplied the pupils when they 


matter 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete Voges 
and all additional pages each week are a gift t 
the subscribers. 

How Be Subser iptions may begin at any time during 
the 

moun nos Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
lirectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver mons through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

8 liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
ik envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PICTURE-GALLERY HEADACHE. 


Z, VERY one is more or less 
familiar through personal ex 
perience with the dull, uneasy 
feeling or sharp ache in the 
head that follows a day of 
sightseeing in picture-galler- 
ies or the museums. The 
same sort of a headache is 
often caused by an evening at 
the theater—a just punishment 
for frivolity, one might say, were it not for the fact 
that some people suffer similarly after a long 
chureh service, and especially after listening 
intently, with eyes fixed on the preacher, to a 
long sermon, 

These headaches vary in character, as well as in 
intensity and in location, There may be simply 
an all-over heavy feeling in the head, not amount- 
ing to actual pain, which persists through the 
evening or disappears after a good dinner. The 
headache may be sharp, located in the temples 
and forehead, or it may be duller, confined chiefly 
to the back of the head, and increased by move- 
ment. Usually the next day dawns with all traces 
of the evening’s pain gone, or recalled only by 
a little soreness of the scalp; but sometimes, 
especially in sufferers from periodical attacks of 
headache, the day in the galleries or the few 
hours at church will serve as the exciting cause 
of a three-day period of agony. 

The cause of these headaches is undoubtedly 
the so-called eye-strain, although bad air may act 
as a contributory cause. In some cases, and these 
are usually the most severe, the fault lies in 
astigmatism, which is not marked enough to cause 
trouble ordinarily, but only when the eyes are 
tried by long-continued gazing. This acute form 
of headache may be prevented usually by properly 
fitted glasses. The duller kind is more probably 
due to muscular exhaustion, resulting from looking 
at the pictures hung above one’s head or at the 
preacher speaking from the elevated pulpit. The 
elevator muscles of the eyes are not used to such 
long-continued action, and so they tire. 

The prevention in the case of the attendant at 
church is not to gaze so long at the preacher, but 
it is hard to say how the visitor to the picture- 
gallery can escape. The only help is to throw the 
head far back; this will diminish the strain on 
the eyes, but will transfer it to the posterior neck 
muscles—which is also provocative of headache. 
The only real preventive is to look at a few 
pictures at a time—and this advice is as good in 
an esthetic sense as it is in a physical one. 
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CHILDREN OF THE MESA. 


he home of the Oraibi branch of the Moqui 

Indians is a mesa five hundred feet high, 
upon which the old Indians practise the snake- 
dance and other favorite ceremonies of the tribe. 
But it is probable that the coming generation, or, 
perhaps, the present one, will grow out of these 
things. The white man, with his schoolhouse 
and other usages of civilization, has found the 
young Indians and made friends of them. 

A few years ago these Indians of the mesa 
were considered hostile because they exhibited 
more opposition to the influence of the whites 
than did the other Moquis. When it was pro- 
posed to build a schoolhouse at the base of the 
mesa and to place all the children in school, the 
parents stubbornly refused to permit it. But a 
house was built, and after long and persistent 
effort, every child of proper age was enrolled as 
a pupil. The Indians, who had so vigorously 
opposed at first, became jealous friends of the 
school as soon as they saw the results of it. 

The enterprise has been very successful, and 
now one may stand near the school at seven 


| 
| 





o’clock in the morning, and looking up at the 
plateau, five hundred feet above, see suddenly a 
curious thing. Little children, looking like dolls, 
begin to appear over the edge of the mesa. One 
child comes into view behind another, and soon 
the face of the great rock is alive with the little 
creatures as they descend, in single file, the steep, 
zigzag path leading to the base of the mesa and 
the school. The little folk seem to be hanging to 
the wall of the immense rock as they slowly | 
descend the face of it. They keep pouring over | 
the edge at the top, and the head of the line ha: 
reached the school on the plain below before the 
last of it leaves the mesa. 

When the straggling line comes fully into view, | 
it is nearly a half-mile long. A fanciful person | 
might see in its convolutions on the path some | 
resemblance to the movements of a snake, and 
think of it as the snake-dance 








with which the | by a truck.” 


}enter school. The children are fond of their 
| lessons, and the teachers have but few complaints 
to make of bad behavior. 
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A MANY-SIDED PROBLEM. 


odern education, with all its successes, some- 

times breeds a condition of mental uncertainty. 
The old maxim, “Be sure you are right, then go 
| ahead,” is complicated, says 7'it-Bits, by the diffi- 
culty of being quite sure whether one is absolutely 
right or not. 

“Jane!” called a young mother. 

“VYes-sum ?” 

“When the paony | has finished his bottle, lay him 
in the cradle on his right side. After eating, a 
child should always lie on the right side. T nat 
relieves the pressure on the heart. Still,” she 
added, reflectively, ‘the liver is on the right side. 
Perhaps, after all, you’d better lay him on the 
left side. No, I’m sure the book said, ‘right 
side.’ On the whole, Jane, you may lay the baby 
on his back till I have looked up the matter more 
thoroughly.” 

® © 


A USEFUL INVENTION. 


| A a sportsman’s show in New York one of 
the novelties shown was a portable wireless 
telegraph apparatus which could be carried in 
a hunter’s pack, says the New York Mail. It 
attracted much attention from the visitors. 

“That thar is shorely a at thing,” said an old 
Maine guide. “Suppose here’s a dude hunter got 
lost. What does he do? He climbs a tall tree, 
fixes the ma jig yer, and lets go. 

click—I’m lost in the 


‘ + cla ety clack, 
woo 
lack k, dashety dash, click —W’ere be 
“  Clackety clack , dash, click—I dunno. If I 
did I wouldn’t be lost. 
“Then all wher ‘ot to do is to send out a search- 
perry, and find him. That’s shore a great inven- 
ion. 


dot, 
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NO DINER -OUT. 


iss Graham gave the tramp some food in 

response to his moving appeal, and stood 
at the kitchen door to make sure that he ate 
the bread and cold-boiled potatoes and did not 
throw one crumb away. 


“You have a very awkward way of eating,’”’ she 
said, severely, as the knife she had lent him 
seemed to vanish for a moment down the man’s 
throat and on its way back to the light performed 
strange evolutions. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the tramp, 
another onslaught on the potato. 
kind of out o’ practice these days.” 


as he made 
“You see, I’m 
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BORE ON TOO HEAVILY. 


his won’t go for only one stamp,” said the 

village postmaster to old Uncle ’Kiah, as 
the latter handed him a bulky and much-sealed 
missive. 


“Whuf for? What’s de maddah wid dat?” 
“Too heavy,” replied the postmaster, balancing 
it on his hand. 

“Umph! I tole «lat boy so when he was a-writin’ 
of it. I tole him he was writin’ too heaby a han’, 
but he kep’ on a-bearin’ down an’ a-bearin’ down 
on de pen, lahk a load o’ hay. I'll take it back, 
sah, an’ mek him write wid a pencil. I ain’t 

wine spen’ no mo’ two centses jes’ fer his pig- 
1eadedness.”’ 


* © 


THE REALIST. 


gue and other guardians of youth will ap- 
preciate the point of a story found in Sunday 
at Home. 


Alexis came home 
full of holes. 

“What has happened to you?” exclaimed his 
mother. 

“Oh, we’ve been playing shop ever since school 
closed, ” Alexis replicd 

“Shop?” echoed his mother. 

“Yes. We opened a grocery, and everybody 
was something,” Alexis explained. “I was the 
cheese.” 


one night with his clothes 


NOT TO BE WASTED. 


M’: Bascomb was <s firm about politics as 
about everything clse; he made a boast that 
nobody could change his views when once they 
were formed, and it was true. 


“But, father, suppose they don’t even suggest 
having ’Liph Godding for rep’sentative ?” pleaded 
Mr. Bascomb’s son, after a painful half-hour of 
argument. “I don’t believe anybody but you has 
a of him.” 

Bho ye Ag - t have ’Liph Godding for rep’senta- 
tive,” dN . Bascomb, calmly, “I shall winter 
my vote, that’ ‘s all.’ 

& a 


TWO STYLES. 


hat the fashions for millinery are divided into 
two distinct classes is indicated by the fol- 
lowing from J/lustrated Bits : 


Mrs. Spenders—I wonder w hat will be the pop- 
ular styles in hats this season? 

Mr. Spenders—My dear, women’s hats will be | 
divided into two styles this season, as usual; the 
style you don’t like, and the style I can’t afford. 


& 


& 





WHEN HE WAS NOT LOOKING. 


A modern instance of avoiding Seylla to dash 
upon Charybdis comes from the Washington 
Star, by the way of Uncle Eben. } 

*Tain’t good to be too skeery,” said the old | 
man. “I onee knowed a ge mman dat got his 
| mind so tore up ’bout germs iui’ bacilluses dat he 
| didn’t look whah he were goin’, an’ got run ober 


HAY FEVER opt ACERS cme to stay 


Books 
Free. P. Harold von by Batfalo § N. 


NGINEERING, S227," 


9 Mechanical Drawing. 








Easily learned Courses for Home Study. Text- 
books free. Low rates for tuition. Students 
AL GINEER 


peiped to to positions. ELECTRIC. 
TE, Dept. 11, 240 West 23d St., New York. 


’ HARD KNOCKS SHOES 
#150 For Boys *]59 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


If your dealer cannot supply you. send price 
with size to us. and receive Ejnoes by by 


Send for 
\_ Catalog. RICE & HUTCHINS. Dept. Y, Boston. } 


New Fall Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 


$ 1 10 to $35 120 Styles and 400 


Materials from 
© which to select. 
garment mpuy and we is not entirely satisfactory, 
may return it ne el that and we yt refund your money. 
y thet, and give satisfaction. 


Sues meine this Fall and ‘Winter 
show a decided change. They 
are very different from those 
of rr seasons, both in cut 
and finish. The lady who wishes 
to be fashionably gowned should 
have a new tailor-made suit. 
Materials are also entirely new 
in weave and pattern, and our 
stock of 
GUARANTEED ALI-WOOL 
fabrics includes the beautiful 
new “Normandie” weavesand 
“Victoria” suitings, for which 
we have the sole right of sale in 
the United States— therefore 
they can be had from us only. 
You won’t meet your neigh- 
bor with a garment like yours 
—if we make yours. 
POSITIVELY NOTHING 
READY-MADE. 
Every garment is made to 
order under our exclusive and 
successful are tem, from meas- 
urements taken in accordance 
with our simple and clear direc- 
tions, which are sent FREE with 
every catalogue. 
Our new_ Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates the latest 
Paris and New York styles. 


PRICES LOWER THAN 



































EVER BEFORE. 


Tailor-Made Suits . . . . $10 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits . . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . . $ 4 to $15) 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, “Tourist Models” . $12 to $25) 


We Prepay Express amy oa to nga Part of the United States 
on any garment you buy 
WE Dasma TO FIT YOU. 

If you coubempiate the purchase of a garment, and 
wish it to be fashionably made, write to-day for a 
selected line of oomaniee and New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue No. 48-F—sent FREE b: return mail to 
any part of the ‘United States. Kind y state whether 
you wish samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about 
the colors you desire, and we will send you a full line 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





















tiest thing for 
serving berries or cut 
peaches is the 


“Orchid” 
Berry 
Spoon. 


Finished with a French 
gray —a soft rich tint 
—and polished silver 
bowl. All the beauty 
of solid silver but with 
greater durability. The 
Best Quality Plate. 
9 inches long. 


Price 
$1.25. 


aa Look 
for our Full 
Name on 
the back. 




















Equal to 
Stcrling 
in Finish, 
Superior to Ster- 
ling in Wear.” 
Send postal for Catalogue No. 4 


SIMEON L. & GEO. H. ROGERS 
COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


NOT IN THE TRUST. 






















IVE him the best there 
is—nothing is too deli- 
cate or pure for baby. 
Mennen’s is_ scientifically 
prepared and is the best- 
known toilet preparation. 


FOR 


Baby’s Comfort. 








FOR 


Woman’s Toilet Table. 


FOR 


Men After Shaving. 


Why try substitutes when 
the genuine Mennen'sis sold 
everywhere at 25 cents? 


Sample Free. 











Women partial to a VIOLET 
scented powder will find 
MENNEN’S VIOLET TAL- 
CUM POWDER exquisite. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
20 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 




















OF MENNEN ON COVER 














